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STHETICS are vanishing. 

Patriotism lives. 

The Sunflower gives place 
to ‘‘my grandmother’s sampler ;’’ 
and to have had a grandfather, 
through whose devotion to the 
country’s cause one can become a 
Daughter of the Revolution or a 
Son of the Revolution, is now the 
envy of those not so desirably 
placed. It is particularly of the 
Daughters of the Revolution that 
we shall speak, an order that has 
many noble purposes, and has 
already in the short time that has 
elapsed since its birth, proved it- 
self a thoroughly organized body, 
with a mission that is well defined. 
Its chief purpose is to promote 
patriotism and by its helpful influ- 
ence to inculcate in the hearts of all 
citizens and their children a patri- 
otic spirit, such as found birth in 
the American Revolution. 

If such was the society’s only 
motive it would even then have 
the best right to a long and strong 
life. But it has other work, too. 
Scattered all over the country are 
valuable manuscripts and interest- 
ing letters, descriptive of the events 
of the great struggle for liberty, as 
well as maps and other papers of 
inestimable value as aids towards 


the gathering of valid information 
as tothe history of our country. By 
the society’s efforts these priceless 
documents are treasured in safe 
keeping, some organizations even 
purchasing such as they may wish 
to preserve intact. Many of these 
old letters and papers are descrip- 
tive of the home life of our stern 
ancestors, gentle and touching 
little episodes, while others are 
filled with such patriotism that the 
forcible words almost vibrate in 
our ears while we read the pages, 
yellow-stained by time. 

All information gleaned from 
such screeds serves to further 
another object of the Daughters of 
the Revolution. This is the re- 
search into the events of the Revo- 
lution; their proper officers note 
each new fact gleaned and finally 
publish the results. 

Again, they interest the public 
and assist at the commemoration 
of the prominent Revolutionary 
events, celebrating each in a 
manner fitting to the occasion. 
Thus each historic date has given 
it a special and a fresh significance 
in popular apprehension and for 
the moment we live again in the 
life of the past, becoming imbued 
with the spirit of ’76. 
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Another helpful work is that of 
bringing into unison families from 
different sections of the country, 
reunions that probably would never 
occur unless from a mutual sym- 
pathy, strengthened by fond asso- 
ciations. Again, the interests of 
the women engaged in these com- 
memorations, no matter how wide- 
ly separated they may be by social 
position or by environment, are as 
one in this common bond—the love 
of country and of those who died 
for our liberty. 

But perhaps the loving helpful- 
ness of the order is its best aim. 
For those members who through 
misfortune have become impover- 
ished, the society will provide a 
home, or render assistance in some 
material way. 

Many uninformed persons sup- 
pose that the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and _ the 
Daughters of the Revolution have 
no distinction. But while both 
have similar motives, the two so- 


cieties are separate organizations. 
The Daughters of the Revolution 
are an outgrowth or a secession 
from the Daughters of the Ameri- 


can Revolution, and the chief 
point of difference, over which 
there has been much discussion, 
was the clause relating to the 
eligibility to membership. The 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution at first admitted collaterals, 
or those not lineally descended 
from a patriot, owing to the loose 
construction of a charter clause. 
The founder did not intend, nor 
did the large number of the lineal 
descendants of patriots who joined, 
desire to associate themselves — 
considering the object of the so- 
ciety—with collaterals, as well as 
descendants of Tories and Hes- 
sians. In 1891, to preserve the 
principles, many members with- 
drew from the society and organ- 
ized the society of ‘‘Daughters of 


the Revolution,’’ making the 
clause of eligibility very strong. 
The general society was incorpor- 


-ated in New York city on Sept. 7, 


1891, and holds an annual meeting 
in that city on the first Monday of 
January. Soon after it was found- 
ed, State societies or Chapters 
were organized, with the same 
qualifications for membership; now 
nearly every State in the Union 
has formed a chapter. The seal of 
the society represents a shield on 
which are the stars and stripes, 
and lettered with ‘‘Liberty, Home, 
and Country. At the top of the 
shield is the spread-eagle, holding 
in its talons the olive branch and 
the arrows of peace or war, and 
the ribbon bearing the lettering 
‘Daughters of the Revolution.’’ 
At the base of the shield is a scroll 
with the words ‘‘General Society’’ 
and the dates, ‘‘1776-1891.’’ The 
society has a magazine, published 
quarterly, which is the official 
organ, and contains general in- 
formation from the different chap- 
ters of the States, Revolutionary 
records and pedigrees, thus keep- 
ing in touch with the work of each 
separate society. 

Many are the responsibilities 
resting on this patriotic order and 
great ends may be accomplished— 
the furtherance of love of country, 
devotion to righteous causes, ven- 
eration for the people who have 
given us a proud past, respect for 
landmarks made sacred by their 
associations, and the protection of 
their descendants. 

An offspring of the General So- 
ciety that we havea right to be proud 
of, is the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. This branch was organized 
on June 17, 1893, at the Old South 
Meeting House, growing so rapidly 
that in less than a year, Feb. 26, 
1894, it was incorporated. At the 
annual meeting, held Dec. 19, 
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A MADAME HANCOCK GOWN. 


1894, by the Massachusetts Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, it was an- 
nounced officially that the ‘‘ Boston 
chapter bears the title of ‘Dorothy 
Q,’ in honor of Dr. Holmes and 
the noble woman of his poem,’’ this 
name having been suggested by 
Mr. H. Butterworth in his address 
given at the Old South Church. 
Although but two years old, the 


Massachusetts Daughters of the 
Revolution has a large member- 
ship, with several chapters form- 
ing. Their relation to the General 
Society ‘‘is that of an independent 
State to the general government ;’’ 
the management is under the con- 
trol of its Regent and Executive 
Committee. The members meet 
every month in the drawing-room 








of one of their number, discuss 
timely topics as well as listen to 
papers and instructive talks on his- 
torical events. 

Intelligent women of noble in- 
heritance, whose regent is a de- 
scendant of some of the most 
honored patriots, thus revive in 
the community the precious memo- 
ries of those men to whom we owe 
freedom. By their endeavors noted 
sites are preserved from oblitera- 
tion, many a neglected birthplace 
of a patriot is recovered from de- 
cay and appropriately marked with 
a tablet. It has become common 
to see enthusiastic celebrations of 
joyous events participated in by 
those who by their presence and 
influence make more vivid the stir- 
ring recollections of the day. 

Reforms, worthy of life, are 
studied closely by these women, 
and by their strong support are 
given vitality in the community. 
Nor are their energies altogether 
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A BALL-GOWN OF THE EARLY PART OF 
THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


expended upon festive celebrations; 
distress and poverty are relieved 
by their kind charity. They have 
chosen a great work, these Massa- 
chusetts Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, a work of a seriousness that 
might daunt women of a weaker 
mould. 

With their example it will be 
made impossible for us to forget the 
civic virtues of our ancestors, or 
the landmarks of the great struggle 
in which our State abounds. 

The Daughters of the Revolution 
are as yet at the beginning, but 
what a glorious outlook they have ! 
Well-organized, with a great mis- 
sion, they are sure to steadily move 
onward in the right direction. 

Patriots’ Day is one of great sig- 
nificance to this society, and this 
year’s commemoration was espe- 
cially so. 

We have too long looked through 
the haze of the past with half- 
closed eyes, seeing the patriots of 
‘75 in a romantic mist, with halos 
about their forms. More truthfully 
than ever before this year we saw 
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A DESCENDANT OF GENERAI, LIVINGSTONE. 


these men as they really were, 
—simple farmers in plain homespun, 
most of them must have been 
shouldering their muskets and 
dropping their ploughs to fight 
against the oppressors. These farm- 
ers had no deep-laid plan of war- 
fare, but they arose as one man 


and manfully fought for their cause, 
and on that 19th of April, 1775, 
were laid the deep foundations of 
our institutions. These men, viewed 
as they actually were, achieve a 
new dignity such as all the poetic 
illusions that we have so fondly 
cherished never have given them ; 
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and we feel that ours is indeed a 
liberty won by men of worth, 
simple, self-controlled, and digni- 
fied. 
Almost the exact counterparts 
of these sturdy yeomen this 19th 
of April, 1895, mingled with the 
guests at the ‘‘Colonial Reception’’ 
given by the Massachusetts Daugh- 
tersof the Revolution, at Copley 
Hall, to celebrate the one hundred 
and twentieth anniversary of the 
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ever-adaptable Copley Hall, be- 
tween the informal hours of three 
and six, and during this time there 
thronged a host of representative 
Bostonians, who were received as 
they entered by an aide-de-camp, 
and each presented with a bouton- 
niere in the shape of a tiny silken 
flag. The walls of the hall were 
hung with flags, interspersed with 
famous portraits and relics. 
Extending nearly the entire right 


A WOOL-SPINNER. 


Lexington fight and Lord Percy’s 
disorderly retreat. In apparel it is 
true they resembled but little the 
battle-stained, undistinguished uni- 
forms of those fearless men who 
waged their guerilla-like warfare. 
Though four generations removed 
from these remarkable people, one 
could discern in their noble cast the 
same strong features of the Puritan 
revolutionists. 

The reception took place at the 


length of the hall were glass cases 
filled with valuable heirlooms and 
mementos of the Revolutionary 
period, while scattered around were 
tea and frappé tables, festooned 
with the Continental colors, buff 
and blue, and suspending from the 
centre jewelled brass lanterns. 
The effect of the scene was most 
brilliant. The gathering reminded 
one of a gallery of Copleys and 
Stuarts. The gorgeous brocades, 
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powdered hair, and rare jewels 
might have shone at any stately 
event of Governor Hancock’s day. 
The guests were presented to the 
reception committee with much 
ceremony by the ushers, Robert 
Livingstone Stedman, F. Nath’l 
Perkins, R. F. Hardon, and Mr. 
Ring, who wore rich court cos- 
tumes. The receiving ladies were : 
Mrs. William Lee, the State Regent; 
Mrs. Leslie C. Wead, the State 
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Treasurer ; and Mrs. G. F. Daniels, 
the State Secretary. 

A charming entertainment was 
most happily carried out during 
the afternoon. Each member was 
announced from the picturesque 
stage by Mr. G. B. Flood, who 
represented the town-crier, and in 
homespun clothes and aggressive 
queue presented a quaint appear- 
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ance. With clanging bell he came 
upon the stage and read humorous 
notices from old newspapers. 

Mrs. C. H. Bond recited with 
much vivacity and understanding 
the pretty poem, ‘‘ The Minuet,”’ 
giving with arch grace many of 
its movements. The minuet was 
danced several times during the 
afternoon by Miss Parker, Miss 
M. Pope, Mrs. M. Daniels, Miss 
O. Richmond, N. J. Rust, Jr., 
W.F.Wilbur, De Blois Page,andC. 
Humphries, all dressed in ancient 
colonial costumes of contrasting 
colors. This dance was under the 
direction of Mrs. L. J. Chandler, 
Miss Pool furnishing the music. 
At the chocolate, tea, and frapfé 
tables, which were prettily decor- 
ated with yellow jonquils, were 
Mrs. Frank Goss, Miss Margaret 
Raymond, Miss Nellie G. Emery, 
Miss Edith Pope, Miss Lauriat, 
Miss Laura Revere Little, and Miss 
Martha W. Barry. 

Across the hall, in the simple 
yet artistic parlors of the studios, 
was enacted a little home-bred 
scene that was the chef d’auvre 
of the occasion. Grouped about, 
clad in Quaker-like garb, with 
white caps and kerchiefs, daintily 
crossed over homespun gowns, 
were four spinners at their wheels. 
After the bustle and confusion of 
the gorgeous reception-hall, this 
scene of thrifty quiet was in its con- 
trast a triumph that few receptions 
can boast. It is worth pausing to 
describe. Three thoughtful maidens 
sat at their work; with light foot 
they diligently plied the treadle, 
unwinding the distaff of flax, while 
separated at a short distance was 
a dame who might have walked 
forth from Plymouth town, the 
land of our fathers. With slender 
fingers she held her wool, and with 
slight foot on the treadle made the 
big wheel revolve. She seemed 
supremely indifferent to the gaze 
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FROM THE MINUET. 


of the merry throng about her, 
hardly lifting her eyes from her 
work that she handled so dexter- 


ously. It was with reluctance that 
one left the gentle dame, again and 
again drawn by a strong reattrac- 
tion, to the silhouette of the sweetly 
composed face of this figure con- 
strained by its demure sweetness 
and dignity. 

The large and really notable col- 
lection of relics had too little space 
to exhibit them to the best ad- 
vantage. They had to be neces- 
sarily huddled together,and though 
almost every one was clearly label- 


led it was impossible to obtain the 
romantic history that one felt sure 
was attached to each. The several 
portraits were perhaps the most 
noteworthy of all the display ; rare 
old engravings of Washington, and 
‘The First Prayer in Congress.”’ 
Dear ‘‘ Dorothy Q’’ smiled down 
on us from a time-darkened can- 
vas and dull-gilded frame. The 
strong face of Capt. Lemuel White 
was another attractive and inter- 
esting portrait. This patriot was 
the great-grandfather of Mrs. Lee, 
the State Regent. A tapestry-like 
hanging attracted much notice. It 
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was ‘‘drawn-in’’ work of a dun 
scroll on a light background, with 
soft green intermixed. The effect 
was charming, showing that it was 
a true, if primitive, artist who had 
mingled her home-made dyes and 
produced in her home-spun flax 
the crude work of this harmonious 
blending of 1776. 

Old miniatures, whose living- 
doubles were mingled in the throng, 
nestled close to dimmed swords of 
the heroes they loved sotruly. Old 
samplers, with queer letterings and 
odder still the grotesque shapes, 
that one could imagine were fash- 
ioned by prim little maidens in 
straight back chairs doing their 
daily stint. 

A Bible that was carried in the 
pocket of Francis Merryfield in 
Captain Wade’s company at the 
battle of Bunker Hill was another 
relic. A piece of General Bur- 


goyne’s bed-quilt was in close asso- 
ciation toa silver porringer that was 
thrown into a well by a Mr. Wait 
of Charlestown during the bom- 


bardment. Paul Revere’s porrin- 
ger of quaint design reflected in 
its bulbous sides blue Canton pit- 
chers and a dingy old lock of thé 
‘* Mayflower,’’ loaned by Mrs. Fos- 
ter. A wooden spoon showing 
much usage was that carried 
through the Revolutionary War by 
Lieutenant Stickney; and two dolls, 
one with stubborn face and body, 
blocked out of solid oak, and made 
for the little daughter of Dr. 
Holyoke; another, with Quaker 
attire, was called ‘‘Polly Sumner,”’ 
who lay stolidly on her back, look- 
ing up at the gazers with a rigid 
stare. A box of cotton, the first 
made by machinery, in 1787, looked 
gray and old in contrast with laces 
that had kept a comparatively pris- 
tine whiteness through many years. 

Letters with famous signatures 
—those of George Washington 
and General Gates—were there, 
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Strings of beads, of yellow gold, 
that once encircled the neck of a 
Puritan maiden, lay against old 
brooches and rings. One of the 
latter was a pathetic memorial to 
commemorate the death of Abby 
Sumner, infant grandchild of In- 
crease Mather. The stone repre- 
sents a coffin. This little circlet 
was loaned by Mrs. Langley of 
Beacon Street. 

A Martha Washington plate was 
shown, with the names of the thir- 
teen States about the rim; a 
beautiful shell comb, once belong- 
ing to Polly Sumner and presented 
to her by John Hancock. 

These antiques were all dear re- 
minders of an age that we love to 
remember. Each told its own little 
story, each had its own simple beau- 
ty. They were eloquent of a terrible 
strife and of its glorious ending. 

But it was to the gorgeous cos- 
tumes and beautiful women that 
the scene owed its splendor. Many 
an ancient chest had lavished its 
treasures for the day ; great-grand- 
mamma’s wedding-gown was dis- 
played, with great-grandpapa’s 
knee-breeches and hose, though the 
old regimental uniform was as con- 
spicuous as the satin small-clothes. 

The Regent was splendid in 
green satin, draped over embroid- 
ered white silk. Her jewels were 
rare pearls, which were worn in 
profusion. Her powdered hair was 
dressed high, giving added dignity 
to her stately figure. 

The most celebrated costume of 
all was worn by a Salem lady. It 
was made in a hand loom by Capt. 
Samuel Philbrick of Ware, N. H., 
over ninety yearsago. Itis yard 
pressed and of a cam-wood color, a 
shade of terra-cotta. About the 
skirt is wide hand embroidery 
made before the Revolution. Over 
her shoulders this lady wore a silk 
shawl that was once worn by Gen. 
Joseph Warren’s sister. 
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Another gown was once worn by 
Madame John Hancok, and was of 
a delicate shade of corn color, em- 
broidered in hand-worked flowers. 

A dress of black, richly em- 
broidered, attracted much atten- 
tion. A large picture-hat was 
worn with this costume. 

A great-granddaughter of Paul 
Revere was dressed in cherry satin 
over a petticoat of heavy white 
brocade; the black velvet wristlets 
were fastened with diamond 
buckles, once belonging to Paul 
Revere. 

The oldest guest present came 
from her home in Medford to 


honor the occasion; she was born 
in 1809, her father having fought 
in the Revolution. 

One belle wore a gorgeous cos- 
tume of blue and gold brocade over 
a petticoat of garnet silk. Nodding 
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plumes were fastened in her hair. 
Another wore a delicate shell comb 
over one hundred and twenty-five 
years old, and hung from her neck 
was a locket bought one hundred 
and seventy-five years ago. 

The men were handsome and 
stately in rich court costumes or 
the buff and blue of the Continental 
soldiers. White wigs, with the 
picturesque three-cornered hat and 
the low-cut shoes, adorned with 
big buckles, completed the attire. 
Such were these moving pictures 
that transformed for one brief after- 
noon a colonial scene to the present, 
asiffrom their hiding-places shad- 
ows of the past stepped forth to 
greet us on Patriots’ Day and bid 
us remember the sacrifices for a 
principle’s sake begun on that fair 
spring morning. 

Mabel C. Pelletier. 





THE GOTHENBERG SYSTEM vs. HIGH-LICENSE 
IN BOSTON 


HOSE who have sought to pass 
a bill through the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, granting a 
monopoly of the licenses for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in our cities 
and towns to corporations organized 
for that purpose, have called their 
proposed legislation ‘‘ The Norwe- 
gian System,’’ fearing no doubt that 
the bad odor emanating from the 
original name — ‘‘ The Gothenburg 
System’’—might be wafted to these 
shores and militate against their 
undertaking. 

The system, however, whether 
operated in Norway or Sweden, is 
one and the same —it is the Gothen- 
berg system — and Gothenburg 
alone as its birthplace is entitled to 
whatever reputation it has gained 
in the outside world. 

How this system is operated there 
and with what results, are the first 
questions that would naturally sug- 
gest themselves to a citizen of Bos- 
ton considering the desirability of 
its adoption here. With a view 
to throwing some light upon the 
matter this article is undertaken. 

Gothenburg is comparatively 
young, founded by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, whose statue adorns her 
principal square, in 1618. The city, 
with a population of about 110,000, 
is situated on the narrow Channel 
of the Gota, and has the largest 
foreign trade of any city of Scan- 
dinavia. 

Here also is the western terminus 
of the Gotha Canal, a famous piece 
of engineering skill projected in 
1715, and brought to a successful 
completion in 1832. This water- 
way is the prolific source of an im- 
mense traffic with the interior, with 
Stockholm and the Baltic. 
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It is this trade to the East, 
coupled with her contact with the 
outside world, which has made 
Gothenburg to-day the most flour- 
ishing, enterprising, and modern 
city of the whole Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

The approach from the sea is 
weird and picturesque. The in- 
coming steamer winds in and out 
among a thousand rocky islands, 
treeless, soilless, lifeless. Deso- 
late and silent, they suggest at 
once the source of Doré’s inspira- 
tions. But fairly in the harbor one 
is impressed with the evidences of 
wealth, progress, and fertility on 
every hand. Vessels of all descrip- 
tions catch the eye — from the huge 
iron steamer loading for Hamburg, 
Liverpool, or New York, to the 
quaint lugger of the Northern 
fiord. 

Two high towers, ‘‘ The Lion’’ 
and ‘‘ The Crown,’’ top the neigh- 
boring eminences and stand as 
silent guardians of the city’s peace. 
Many of the buildings of the city 
are modern, for the growth of the 
place has been rapid of late. Its 
streets are broad and well-kept, 
and in some instances canals run 
through the centre, spanned by 
many bridges. Its parks are large 
and attractive. 

Gothenburg is distinctively a 
business place, more like an Amer- 
ican city than any in Northern 
Europe. You are told, if you seek 
pleasure, to go to Stockholm. 

Gothenburg has enjoyed the 
munificence of several generous 
givers, whose wills have not been 
broken, and, as a result of this 
philanthropy and her own foresight, 
she boasts institutions devoted to 
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the public weal unparalleled by 
any city of like population. 

A Public Bath House, capable 
of accommodating three hundred 
persons at one time, free to the 
poor, rents an ordinary bathroom 
for six cents, while a Turkish bath 
costs but thirty-five. A laundry 
establishment, annexed, washes 
twenty pounds of soiled clothes for 
six cents ; a Business College, com- 
plete in its appointments, is found 
in most successful operation; a 
Drawing School of Sculpture and 
Design, where art is stimulated by 
masters, opens its doors to the 
poorest — no tuition fees standing 
in the way of admission; a Train- 
ing School for Servants includes in 
its course of thirty months thorough 
training in nursery, cooking, needle 
and laundry departments. One 
sighs for a similar institution in 
Boston. 

In this city are found homes for 
incurables, homes for aged people, 
deaf and dumb asylums, lying-in 


houses, hospitals for consumptives, 
and various other establishments 


models of their kind, while her 
public schools and other educa- 
tional institutions are numerous 
and unexcelled. 

Such is Gothenburg, the home of 
the monopoly liquor system. 

The system in brief is this: Li- 
censes are granted as a monopoly 
for a term of years by the city 
government, with the concurrence 
of certain state officials, to a single 
company, which is organized for 
the purpose of carrying on the re- 
tail and bar trade in the munici- 
pality in spirituous liquors contain- 
ing more than twenty-five per cent. 
of alcohol. The dividends of the 
company are limited by law to six 
per cent., and the profits of the busi- 
ness above all expenses and divi- 
dends are paid, seven-tenths to the 
city ,two-tenths to the state,and one- 
tenth to the Agricultural Society. 


In Gothenburg operations were 
begun in 1865, and since 1874 the 
company has had the monopoly, 
except four places, of the bar and 
retail trade of the city. The com- 
pany avails itself of 39 barroom 
licenses as follows : 18 for company 
barrooms, 4 for company eating- 
houses, and the remaining 17 it 
has sold to hotels, restaurants, and 
clubs. 

Stroll into one of the company’s 
eighteen barrooms with me as the 
day wanes (located since the com- 
pany’s régime in the best renting 
property on the principal thorough- . 
fares and squares of the city), and 
be astonished to find instead of one 
barroom two, entirely distinct but 
running under one license. Com- 
fort and convenience prevail on 
every hand, except that one notes 
at once the added attractions of 
the bar-maids and superior fittings 
of one apartment over the other. 
Class distinctions explain this ar- 
rangement—it is the second and 
third-class apartment system of 
depots’ and cars over again—the 
trader and mechanic must not drink 
under the same ceiling. The ar- 
rangement in its turn explains how 
the company gets along with its 
limited number of licenses, which 
is a stock argument here in favor 
of the system. There is plenty of 
good cheer, and I have almost 
never seen a man refused because 
he gave evidence of intoxication. 

The counter is supplied with 
black aniseed biscuit, found every- 
where in Sweden, to whet the thirst. 

A throng of men press around 
the bar. They all drink ‘‘brin- 
vin’’ —some order two drinks at a 
time and swallow them in two gulps. 
‘‘Branvin’’ is a fiery spirit. Every 
man takes his drink ‘‘straight,’’ 
however, and no one calls for water 
afterwards. ‘The bartenders bestir 
themselves to fill the glasses that 
are disappearing at an astonishing 
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rate. You will see no such drink- 
ing as this anywhere in Boston. 
The nearest approach to it is in the 
saloons patronized by the long- 
shoremen just after work hours, 
but they for the most part will 
order ale or beer and drink more 
leisurely. 

The laboring man gets six times 
as much liquor for the same money 
under the company system in 
Gothenburg as can be had in 
Boston. 

The same conditions exist in the 
eating-houses where liquor is served 
with the food. The bill of fare is 
substantial, and for quality and 
quantity cannot be equalled for the 
same money elsewhere in the city. 
This inducement to patronize the 
saloon in Gothenburg, then, par- 
allels any attraction that the free- 
lunch counter offers in Boston. 
The laboring man speedily avails 
himself of it, and at every elbow 
one finds a glass of spirits. 

But where are the gentlemen, you 
ask? Come with me to the seven- 
teen other places operated as hotels, 
restaurants, and clubs, and you 
will understand at once that the 
founders of this system, to use 
their own phraseology, ‘‘ neither 
sought nor undertook the guardian- 
ship of those saloon-frequenting 
members of society whose educa- 
tion, degree of culture and economic 
condition would seem to warrant 
their ability to take care of them- 
selves without becoming a burden 
to the state.’’ They are to be 
found there, as an old darkey ex- 
pressed it to me, ‘flocking all 
alone together.’’ 

I should like to have any man 
tell me in what essential particular 
these places, to outside appear- 
ances, differ from establishments 
of a similar character in Boston. 
Whatever of allurement is to be 
found in the way of elegant furnish- 
ings, comfortable surroundings, 


and excellent service at the first- 
class hotels in Boston is equally 
in evidence in Gothenburg, while 
the summer theatres and gardens 
of Gothenburg have no parallel 
here. Lorentzberg Garden or Ti- 
voli offers a most excellent pro- 
gram of music or variety show to 
an ever-eager throng, who sit about 
tables and drain flagons of beer or 
sip the famous Swedish punch, and 
no evening would be complete in 
the minds of the good citizens of 
Gothenburg without a drink. The 
nearest approach to anything of the 
kind in Boston is found at Music 
Hall during the season of the ‘‘ Pop 
Concerts.’’ 

Of the thirty licenses to retail 
liquor the company uses seven, 
and has transferred the remaining 
twenty-three to retail dealers in 
high-grade liquors, and the trade 
is plied exactly as with us. 

Wine and beer are for sale every- 
where. Crowdsswarm the saloons 
under individual control; there is 
drinking, drinking on every hand, 
in private house and public resort, 
-—jovial, genial, social drinking. 
Ever and anon, as the spirit of 
the occasion quickens, one hears 
‘* Skoal,’’ ‘* Skoal,’’ the northern 
challenge to drink. Many weeks’ 
sojourn among them has convinced 
me that the Swedes are the most 
hospitable people to be found any- 
where, and their hospitality always 
includes something to eat and 
drink. You can scarcely cross the 
threshold as guest of any house, 
whether for a formal call or a longer 
stay, that you will not be invited 
to drink, and frequently it is be- 
yond the comprehension of the host 
if you refuse on principle. He 
tries you again on some other 
brand, thinking that your excuse 
is only a polite way of telling him 
that he hasn’t set out anything to 
your taste. 

Including the places under the 
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company’s control, it requires ezght 
hundred and fifty establishments 
selling liquor of one sort or another 
to supply the alcoholic needs of 
this city and suburbs. Great quan- 
tities of ‘‘branvin’’ are sold in 
bottles holding about a quart for 
twenty-five cents, and a manu- 
factured wine (?) containing from 


fifteen to eighteen per cent. of alco- . 


hol goes over the counter for a song. 

So much for the conditions. A 
word as to the statistics: and let 
me say that the figures I shall give 
are taken from the company’s re- 
ports and from statistics compiled 
by those who favor thesystem. In 
1892 the estimated consumption of 
spirits per capita was fourteen 
quarts. The drinking of strong 
beer is enormous and rapidly in- 
creasing. 

In 1875 the number of convic- 
tions in Gothenburg for drunken- 
ness was 2,490; in 1885, 2,475; 
in 1892, 4,563. Of these, in 1875, 
890 drank last at the company’s 
1885, 727; in 1892, 
1,005. In 1875, 130 drank last in 
beer-saloons ; in 1885, 483 ; in 1892, 
819. In 1875, 335 got drunk at 
home, or from a bottle; in 1885, 
330; in 1892, 1,231. 

These figures are significant. 
They show first that a large per- 
centage of the people arrested got 
drunk at the company’s bars, which 
is conclusive evidence of my asser- 
tion that drinking there is un- 
limited; and second that the in- 
crease of drinking and drunkenness 
at home is startling. As would 
naturally follow from drinking at 
home, drunkenness among women 
is on the increase. 

Such is the state of affairs in 
Gothenburg after thirty years of 
the system. 

Let us compare her statistics 
with Boston’s in 1892. A careful 
consideration of them must prove 
both interesting and instructive to 


shops. In 


the thoughtful and conscientious 
citizen. 
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In comparing the number of 
places where liquor is sold in the 
two cities it must be remembered 
that in Gothenburg, outside of 74 
places selling every variety of liquor 
the remaining 780 sell only beer, 
wine, and spirits containing less 
than twenty-five per cent. of al- 
cohol. 

As to the police force in propor- 
tion to the population, about the 
same number are employed in each 
city, but it is safe to say that many 
a man is allowed to go his winding 
way in Gothenburg who would be 
considered a fit subject for arrest in 
Boston. 

Four thousand five hundred and 
sixty-three is the number of actual 
convictions for drunkenness in 
Gothenburg, 8,857 is the number 
held for trial in Boston. In both 
cities a much larger number of per- 
sons were arrested, more or less 
intoxicated, but discharged. In 
considering these figures it is 
also necessary to take into con- 
sideration that Gothenburg has a 
suburban population of but 50,000 
patronizing her saloons, while Bos- 
ton supplies the alcoholic needs of 
450,000 people outside her borders, 
and in consequence nearly one-half 
of her arrests are of non-residents. 

Fourteen and two-tenths quarts 
per capita is the amount of ‘‘ bran- 
vin’’ sold by the company’s shops 
in Gothenburg. This does not in- 
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clude the liquor of one sort or 
another sold in the eight hundred 
other places in the city, and while 
the consumption of spirits in Bos- 
ton cannot be determined, every- 
body knows that it would fall far 
below that astounding figure. 
Thus it will be seen that after all 
due allowance has been made for 
the conditions tending to modify 
the figures I have given, the city 
of Boston under her license system 
is far in advance of Gothenburg 
after thirty years of her system 
under control of the elect. Intoxi- 
cation is much more common there 
than with us, and far less odium 
attaches to it. The severest com- 
ment I ever heard passed upon a 
drunken man in polite society in 
Sweden was that he was flushed 
with wine, while a like condition 
under like circumstances in Boston 
would be considered disgraceful. 
It is not an uncommon thing to 
see a club-man in Gothenberg un- 
der the influence of liquor; let 


the same thing happen here a few 
times and the offender would be 
voted a common nuisance. 

In the intelligence of her citizens, 
in the munificence of her institu- 
tions, all of which tends to temper- 


ance and sobriety, Gothenburg 
compares favorably with Boston. 
But so far as public sentiment and 
public opinion goes we are on a 
far higher plane in our views on the 
drink question than the citizens of 
Gothenburg. And this can be 
readily accounted for in the ex- 
istence of a liquor system which 


has made the traffic respectable 
and fastened it as a barnacle on the 
social system. 

‘‘ The pomp of circumstance and 
the pride of power,’’ that has been 
the portion of those who have filled 
the offices and controlled the dis- 
tribution of patronage and profits, 
have been sufficient to induce them 
to continue in well-doing ; the con- 
tributions of profit to the municipal 
treasury have deadened the public 
conscience, while a bountiful sup- 
ply of good liquor at a low figure 
leaves nothing to be desired by the 
drink-loving portion of the com- 
munity. 

One can sum up the matter in no 
more concise terms than those used 
by Mr. James Whyte, secretary of 
the United Kingdom Alliance, 
when he says, commenting upon 
the Gothenburg system : 

‘‘The facts which I have sub- 
mitted prove that those experi- 
ments made by philanthropists and 
municipal authorities in Gothen- 
burg and in Bergen have utterly 
failed to show that they can suc- 
cessfully support the enormous re- 
sponsibility of carrying on the 
traffic in strong drink without in- 
flicting upon the community, on 
behalf of which they act, evils so 
patent and ofsuch magnitude as to 
constitute a reproach on the legis- 
lature that suffers them to exist.’’ 

How can one, then, having the 
welfare of Boston at heart, favor 
the adoption of the Gothenburg 
system here? 

Edgar O. Achorn, 
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WOODS’ BOSTON MUSEUM. — FANEUIL HALL SQUARE (MARKET STREET) END. THE 
TWO-STORY SHOPS AND FACE OF BUILDING ARE RECENT ADDITIONS. 
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WOODS’ BOSTON MUSEUM. — RETIRING-ROOMS OF COLUMBIAN LODGE, FORMFD BY JOINING 1HE 
FOURTH AND FI#TH FLOORS. 














WOODS’ BOSTON MUSEUM.— ARCHED WINDOWS, DECORATIONS, AND PLATFORM 
MADE BY COLUMBIAN LODGE. 














WOODS’ BOSTON MUSEUM 


WHAT THE RAZING OF AN 


NE by one the old landmarks 
of Boston give way before the 
‘¢march of improvement,” 

until now it has become quite a 
common story to hear that another 
old building is to be torn down, in 
order to erect a ‘* more modern edi- 
fice.” Public safety demands the re- 
moval of the tottering walls and de- 
cayed timbers of some of these old 
links in the chain connecting the 
past with the present architectural 
development of our city ; but we are 
loath to part with them, especially 
when in their place some unsightly, 
honeycombed granite shaft, called 
an office building, is reared up, up, 
each one higher than the other, until 
our streets have the appearance of 
little valleys, winding their way be- 
tween cloud-capped mountain-peaks. 

The latest ‘‘old-timer” to be lev- 
elled to the ground is the building 
numbered 36, 38, 40 Faneuil Hall 
Square, and numbers 7,9, 11 North, 
formerly Ann, Street. 

I do not know the exact date 
when this edifice was erected, possi- 
bly before the Revolution, and it 
may have been occupied as a dwell- 
ing. It is saidthat the original deed 
of the property, a copy of which is 
now in the possession of Mr. Rufus 
A. Thayer of Randolph, Mass., is 
recorded in the ** Book of Deeds, 
No. 17, Mayor’s room, town of Bos- 
ton,” as the ‘*Thayer and Stetson 
title to the estate on Market Sq.” 
But to mention a ‘* Mayor” and 
‘¢ Market Square” in connection with 
a title which must have been ante- 
dated many years these terms as ap- 
plied to Boston government or to- 
pography, is, to say the least, not 
very clear. However, we know 

2) 
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that the building was owned by 
Amasa Stetson and Rufus Thayer, 
the former an old resident of Dor- 
chester and the latter the grandfather 
of Mr. Rufus A. Thayer of Ran- 
dolph. 

To fully appreciate the importance 
of the disclosures made by tearing 
away the foundation of the edifice, it 
may be interesting to go back to the 
beginning of Boston life and see how 
this section of the town was occu- 
pied. The territory in this immedi- 
ate vicinity was the most densely 
populated of any in the town. Then, 
as now, it was the business section ; 
the first paragraph in the town 
records establishes the fact that in 
1634 its site was the chief landing- 
place. 

The tide covered all the level 
ground in Dock Square (which was 
named for the Town Dock) as far as 
the bottom of Brattle Street, and all 
east of Union Street from Creek 
Lane ,on the west. Between Mill 
Creek (which connected the Mill 
Cove with the Town Cove, and emp- 
tied into the latter, on, a_ line 
with and a little south of Blackstone 
Street) and the Town Dock was a 
triangular tongue of land, or rather 
marsh, the north side of which was 
generally known as the Fish Market, 
or still better in later days, as the 
‘¢ Loafers’ Stand.” On the brink of 
the dock was a watch-house, and 
in a square, formed by the junction 
of Wing’s Lane (Elm Street) and 
Union Street, in the neighborhood of 
the present North Street and a short 
distance from Dock Square, stood 
the ‘‘ Flat Conduit.” This was a res- 
ervoir of water to be used in case of 
fire, about twelve feet square, cov- 
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ered with plank and raised about 
two and a half feet in the centre, 
sloping at the side to within six 
inches of the paving; on Saturdays 
this platform was used as a meal- 
market. If a sudden shower came 
up the owners of the bags of meal 
hurried under the friendly shelter of 
the adjoining store, owned by Mr. 
D. Greenleaf. 

The street leading from the Con- 
duit to the Drawbridge, which iatter 
was placed over the Mill Creek 
(now the site of Blackstone Street), 
was one of the first highways laid 
out by the early settlers of the town, 
and was for a ‘long time known as 
Conduit Street, because the proprie- 
tors of the Conduit owned an estate 
on the north side of the street, about 
where the old building stands, now 
occupied by Joseph Breck & Sons. 

Old Conduit Street, which was 
sometimes called Drawbridge Street, 
lost its name in 1708, and ‘* the way 
from the Conduit in Union Street 
over the bridge to Elliston’s corner, 
the lower end of Cross Street,” was 


named Ann Street, in honor of good 

Queen Anne, of blessed memory. 
Taking a course around the Con- 

duit as a centre, next come the re- 


nowned ‘* Bight of Logan,” late the 
‘* Bite” Tavern of Jas. M. Stevens ; 
and farther on, ‘* Col. Fitch’s Lane,” 
known better as Flagg’s Alley, or 
Change Avenue; Palmer’s ware- 
house, which gave way to Faneuil 
Hall and the “old Fish Market,” 

and east of them was the “ Swing 
Bridge,” a convenience for pedestri- 
ans going north, made necessary by 
the narrowness of the Town Dock at 
the foot of Merchants Row, which 
led to Ann Street. The waters of 
the Cove formed an octagon basin, 
which was generally filled by oyster- 
men and Connecticut coasters. This 
bridge divided the dock into two equal 
parts. That portion lying west of 
Merchants Row was filled up about 
1780 and became known as the Mar- 
ket Dock. The lower section was 
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narrower and is now covered by 
North Market Street. Crossing the 
Swing Bridge, we pass by the ‘ old 
Triangular Warehouse,” and the 
ancient Roebuck Passage (now the 
extension of Merchants Row), which 
was so narrow that only one team at 
atime could pass through. It often 
occurred that two teams would enter 
the thoroughfare at the same time, 
one at each end, which event caused 
a heated argument between the 
drivers as to who should back out 
and let the other pass. The dispute 
was generally settled by tossing up a 
coin. 

Between the Flat Conduit and 
Roebuck Passage (Merchants Row), 
coming east, or toward the water, 
was the ‘‘old Feather Store,” also 
known as the ‘* Cocked Hat,” which 
latter name was given it from its 
fancied resemblance to the style of 
hat popular in days of old. Under 
the western gable, fronting Dock 
Square, was the date of 1680. This 
house was occupied as a dwelling, 
but later, until July, 1860, when it 
was taken down, it was used as an 
apothecary-shop. Adjoining was a 
three-story brick dwelling, covering 
840 square feet of land, and owned 
by the Lindell Pitts heirs, Mr. James 
Morrill being their guardian. It 
was tenanted by Martin Bicker. On 
the next lot stood the buildings 
which have just been razed. The 
first of these, a five-story wooden 
structure, was built on land covering 
an area of 1,353 square feet and val- 
ued in 1798 at $3,000, at which date 
it was unoccupied. Adjoining was 
a two-story wooden store, 40x22, 
covering a ground area of 984 square 
feet, valued at $3,000. 

In 1894 the assessed valuation of 
that part of the estate numbered 36 
Faneuil Hall Square was $35,000, of 
which amount $33,500 was on ac- 
count of land. No. 38 was val- 
ued at a like figure, while at No. 
40 it was $47,000, all but two thou- 
sand of which was for the land. 
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The building was tenanted in 1798 
by Howard & Eaton, auctioneers, 
who also occupied the three-story 
brick building separated from their 
wooden store by the narrow passage- 
way now known as Bendalls Lane, 
the site of the old Elephant Tavern. 
On this latter spot now stands the 
warehouse of Joseph Breck & Sons. 
This building also was 40x22 feet in 
dimensions, but the ground area was 
smaller, covering only 840 square 
feet. The estate was owned by 
Samuel Richards and John and F. 
Marshall, who in 1798 were under 
the guardianship of William Spooner. 
Columbian Lodge of Free Masons 
in 1796 leased from Mr. Bradstreet 
Storey, merchant, the building west 
of Bendalls Lane, No. g Ann 
Street, which they occupied as a 
lodge until March 6, 1800, when a 
committee from the Grand Lodge 
was detailed to confer with Messrs. 
Stetson and Thayer with a view to 
leasing the adjoining building, No. 7. 
It is not known who, if any one, oc- 
cupied No. 7 when Columbian Lodge 
took possession; but on Feb. 28, 
1804, Mr. Philip Woods occupied a 
part of the building as the Boston 
Museum, or, as it was later known, 
the Market Museum. It was some 
time before he got his attractions 
together, but on November 22 he 
oflered the following program : 


‘‘BOSTON MUSEUM. 


‘Mr. Woods begs leave to inform the 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the town and 
the Public in general that his Museum 
of interesting Wax Figures, Curiosities, 
Paintings, &c., is opened for the in- 
spection of the Public every day, from 9 
o’clock in the morning until g in the 
evening, Saturday evenings and Sun- 
days excepted. In the Blue Building 
5 stories high, North side of the Mar- 
ket-house, and over No. 6 Market 
Square, Boston. 


“WAX FIGURES— VIZ. 

‘‘The American Cobler — Represented by 
the moving Wax Figures, at work 
sewing up his shoe, which is partly 
finished, etc. 


The Road to Ruin— Represented by a 
party at cards, who are gambling 
and drinking in high life. 

The Tragical Scene of Othello and Desde- 
mona, 

The Boston Beauty. 

A Chief of Nootka Sound. 

A Female Native of Owyhee. 

The Skin of a large African Lyon in good 
preservation, and a number of Natural 
Curiosities. 

— Also — 

‘“The astonishing INVISIBLE Lapy, 
Acoustic TEMPLE, INCOMPREHEN- 
SIBLE CRYSTAL, and REFLECTING 
Mirror, which has excited the 
curiosity of thousands, both in 
Europe and America. 

‘‘Admittance to the Invisible Lady 
and Museum 50 cents or 25 cents for 
either. Children half price. 


An ‘‘Acoustic Temple” and ‘ In- 
comprehensible Crystal” and ‘* As- 
tonishing Invisible Lady” were also 
exhibited at the Columbia Museum 
in Milk Street. This remarkable 
exhibition consisted of : 


‘‘A glass temple, in a small chest, from 
which proceed the orals for conveying 
questions and answers. The whole appet: 
atus is unconnected with surrounding 
objects. A conversation may be held on 
any subject; singing, laughing, sighing, 
breathing, &c., close to the ear of the 
audience, describing their number, 
dress, motion, &c., without any visible 
interference of agency, and socomplete- 
ly deceiving the senses as to appear to 
be the effect of magic.”’ 


Mr. Woods 
24th : 


advertised, March 


‘‘A Monstrous Crocodile, which meas- 
ured when alive 12 feet in length and 4 
feet around the body—was killed in 
Egypt, when devouring a black boy; 
which is naturally represented with 
Mungo in his mouth.”’ 


On June 29, 1805, he called atten- 
tion to the fact that he had lately re- 
ceived many valuable additions : 


. “Including the Philadelphia, 
New York, and Salem beauties and a 
number of other figures, also a number 
of natural curiosities, among which is 
the skin of the sea-elephant in natural 
preservation, which measured eighty 
feet in length and six feet around the 
body.”’ 
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The building had two entrances, 
the main stairway in Faneuil Hall 
Square (Market Street), which led to 
the two lower floors, while the upper 
rooms were reached by a narrow 
winding flight of stairs from Ann 
Street, which ascended almost per- 
pendicularly and was extremely sug- 
gestive of broken limbs. AsI, or at 
least as the advertisement of Mr. 
Woods has said, the building was five 
stories high. But such chambers! 
They were but eight feet high on 
each floor except the first, which 
measured a little less than nine feet, 
while they varied from eight to twelve 
feet long, the width being in propor- 
tion. ‘The North Street end was of 
brick, covered with plaster, but the 
Faneuil Hall side was of wood. 

In just what part of the building 
the Museum was located it is difficult 
to determine, possibly on the third 
and fourth floors, as the Columbian 
Lodge, according to Mr. Thomas R. 
Marvin, who has carefully examined 
the subject, was in the top or fifth 
story. In a few years the require- 
ments of the Masons became more 
exacting, and other lodges found 
quarters in the building; in fact, so 
many were the demands for rooms 
and added facilities, that Mr. Woods 
had to vacate the building and take up 
his quarters in the adjoining house. 

This he probably did in 1807, as 
the records of ColumbianLodge called 
their meeting-place ‘‘ the Hall in the 
Museum,” and Drake says that Woods 
at this time moved to No. 9. 

At this time the Masons made 
many alterations in the old struct- 
ure. The two upper floors were 
made into one, and very fine decor- 
ative. work added. The ceiling was 
arched and a wooden cornice of pret- 
ty design was put up, which, by the 
way, was also used to decorate the 
eaves of the entire building. At the 
time I visited the place I secured 
about two feet of this moulding, as 
well as a portion of the stucco centre- 
piece. 
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The little window-frames were 
taken out of the upper floor and in 
their place those having graceful 
arches were substituted. These alter- 
ations gave the building the appear- 
ance of having but four stories, but it 
was evident to any one who investigat- 
ed the interior, just where lay the floor 
dividing the fourth and fifth stories. 
By looking at the illustration it will 
be seen that a small section of the 
hall was set apart for retiring-rooms. 
The first section of these rooms was 
plastered, and was the fourth floor of 
the old landmark, the top being the 
beginning of the fifth story. The 
beams exposed by this, to say the 
least, economical plan of building 
ante-rooms, show the solid manner 
in which the entire structure was 
put together. These timbers are of 
hewn white oak and are about 
eighteen inches square, and when 
taken down were in perfectly sound 
condition. The small apartment on 
the fifth floor, which was reached by 
a ladder at the Faneuil Hall end of 
the room, was used for storage pur- 
poses, the brick being uncovered. 
Several writers for the daily press 
have called these little apartments 
dressing-rooms of a theatre that was 
instituted in this building, perform- 
ances being given by the British sol- 
diers before they evacuated Boston ; 
also that the scenery was stored above 
these rooms and drawn over to the 
stage. Needless to say that, in face 
of the above facts, the statements are 
absurd. ‘The ‘‘ stage,” as shown in 
the illustration, is a platform built 
by the Free Masons. 

In 1807 the decorations were com- 
pleted, and on August 11, ladies were 
invited to inspect the new hall which 
became the headquarters of the Grand 
Lodge. The third floor was devoted 
to social purposes and was the meet- 
ing-room of Mount Lebanon Lodge. 
It is not known as to whether the 
Museum ever occupied its original 
quarters at No. 7. Drake says 
he moved to Dock Square for a 
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short time, but returned to the old 
stand, where he remained until 1822, 
when the Museum was sold at auc- 
tion, as in its last days it was not a 
very fashionable place of resort. 

The Masons moved to the Ex- 
change Coflee House, where their 
hall was dedicated July 22, 1817, 
and when, Nov. 3, 1818, this build- 
ing was destroyed by fire, they moved 
to the Commercial Coffee House on 
the corner of Milk and Batterymarch 
Streets. Here they remained four 
months, when they returned to 
‘* Mason Hall,” on Ann Street, and 
staid there until they took up their 
quarters atthe Old State House. 

I have said that the Museum finally 
went under the hammer to the pro- 
prietors of the New England Museum, 
which, together with all the other 
public resorts of a like nature, ‘formed 
the nucleus of the present Boston 
Museum. In view of this fact, and 
because writers have erroneously 
called ‘*Woods’”’ or the **Old Boston” 
the ** Columbian Museum,” it may be 
well to give a few particulars regard- 


ing those early places of amusement. 
A museum was commenced in 
1791, by Daniel Bowen, at the Amer- 


ican Coffee House, opposite the 
Bunch of Grapes Tavern, State Street, 
opposite Kilby ; it was soon removed 
to the hall over the schoolhouse in 
Hollis Street, where additions were 
constantly made of natural and _arti- 
ficial curiosities, paintings, etc. In 
1795, it had become quite an im- 
portant and rare collection, and re- 
moved to an elegant hall at the cor- 
corner of Bromfield Lane (now Street) 
and Common (Tremont) Street ; here 
it was extensively patronized and be- 
came a fashionable and popular place 
for instruction and amusement, alike 
creditable to the proprietors and to the 
community; but unfortunately for 
both it was destroyed by fire on the 
15th of January, 1803, forming so 
brilliant a light as to be seen in 
Portsmouth, a distance of seventy 
miles. 


By the aid from benevolent indi- 
viduals, Mr. Bowen was enabled to 
commence another ccllection at the 
corner of Milk and Oliver Streets. 
In May, 1806, he formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. William M. S. Doyle, 
portrait-painter, and erected a costly 
brick edifice of five stories, on the jot 
next south of the Chapel Burial 
Ground, about where the Probate Of- 
fice formerly was, and reached by a 
passage from Tremont Street, and 
which was opened Thanksgiving eve- 
ning, November 27, but by means of 
a fire which commenced in a room 
over the hall they were again burnt 
out on Jan. 16, 1807. This building 
was 108 feet-in length, 34 feet in 
width, and 86 feet high to the top of 
the observatory, which was surmount- 
ed with a figure of Minerva. A large 
crowd of spectators had collected in 
the burying-ground adjoining when 
the’ walls fell, killing nine or ten 
boys from twelve to fifteen years old. 

The proprietors again were en- 
couraged by kind assistance to re- 
trieve their losses in some measure. 
They rebuilt the house with two sto- 
ries, and opened it with a tolerably 
good collection to the public, June 2, 
1807. Mr. Bowen soon after this 
left Boston, and Mr. Doyle continued 
the management until January, 1825, 
when it was sold to the New England 
Museum, kept by E. A. Greenwood. 

The New England Museum was 
formed from the New York Museum, 
which was opened in 1812, in Boyl- 
ston Hall; from Mix’s New Haven 
Museum, added in 1821; Woods’ or 
the Boston in 1822, and the Colum- 
bian. It was situated on Court Street, 
and extended from Cornhill to Brattle 
Street, occupying the upper stories. 
In 1839 Moses Kimball became the 
proprietor, and these several estab- 
lishments merged in the New Eng- 
land constituted the present Boston 
Museum, which was first located on 
the present site of Horticultural Hall 
in 1841 and, in 1846, where it now 
stands. 
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The site of the New England Mu- 
seum was owned and occupied by 
the celebrated Scotch painter, John 
Smibert, and the famous artist and 
soldier, Col. John Trumbull, aide- 
de-camp to Washington. After the 
property had been. given up by the 
proprietors of the Museum it was ap- 
propriated by the Adelphi Theatre, 
which ‘* free and easy” had an open 
bar in the rear of the auditorium 
which was well patronized after the 
fall of the curtain. 

Let us return tothe site of the Old 
Market Museum and see its condi- 
tion on the afternoon of April 25, 
1895. The old landmark had disap- 
peared, and where it stcod was a 
great square excavation made by the 
builders in which to lay the founda- 
tion for the modern structure to be 
reared on the spot. The sight that 


greeted the eyes of the writer was one 
to startle a student of the topography 
of Boston. On the east side of the dig- 
gings a quantity of earth had been 
shaken away from Bendalls Lane, 
which exposed to view one-half of 


the old Conduit. Yes, there lay 
its decayed staves, from which the 
large iron houp encircling its bottom, 
when no longer held in place by the 
surrounding earth, had parted. Little 
did the workmen realize how im- 
portant ‘*the big barrel,” as they 
called it, was to former generations. 
Without a doubt this is the last of the 
old fire-conduits or reservoirs now in 
Boston. They were an early neces- 
sity, being the principal means of 
furnishing water in case of fire, and 
were located in various parts of the 
city. At first they were used by the 
firemen from which to dip by leather 
pails the water to supply the engines, 
and later as reservoirs into which the 
suction hose of the apparatus was in- 
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serted. This old water convenience 
was known to the dwellers of the 
North End acentury agoas the ‘*Con- 
duit,” a name given to it by those 
who had heard of the old ‘*F lat Con- 
duit” of 1652. 

Another discovery was the laying 
bare of ald Bendall’s Dock or 
Wharfage, which, when the Town 
Dock was partly filled in, after the 
great fire in Dock Square in 1761 
which destroyed Faneuil Hall, was 
deeded to the Stetson and Thayer 
estate. The wharf lay directly under 
the building numbered 11 North 
Street, and extended on the east to 
Bendalls Lane, back to Faneuil Hall 
Square. It consisted of a top tier of 
heavy planks, six inches wide by 
three inches thick, under which were 
three tiers of red oak ¢rees lying 
across each other. I say ¢rees, be- 
cause they were just as they were 
left by the axeman, except a few of 
the heavy branches trimmed off; while 
the most wonderful fact of all— the 
roots of the trees were with them. 
Here, then, is a nut for the anti- 
quarians. Whence these trees? Logs 
could be easily carried there, but 
why did these provincials go to the 
extra care and expense of digging up 
the roots? If they brought the 
trees from any of the islands in the 
harbor, it does not seem probable 
that they would also bring the roots. 

Are they the trees grown in the 
immediate vicinity ? It is hardly prob- 
able. But they were there, and ina 
wonderful state of preservation, not 
even the bark being decayed, as was 
also the case with the plank used by 
the early builders in laying the mud- 
sill foundation of the old building. 


Arthur W. Brayley. 
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MATEUR dramatic clubs are 
not usually subjects of gen- 
eral interest to the public; 
and save as they afford a greater 
or less degree of pleasure to their 
friends, they 
“Strut and fret their hour upon the 
stage 
And then are heard no more.’’— 
in the words of Shakespeare, 
slightly altered to suit the occa- 
sion. But the one whose history 
is here presented seems to have 
had an exceptional career, as from 
it were graduated some of the most 
distinguished actors that after- 
wards graced and adorned the 
American stage. 

About the year 1847, a party of 
youths, mostly North End boys 
and graduates from the Eliot 
School—the oldest grammar school 
in Boston—formed a club for 
social purposes and hired a small 
room in Congress Street. The 
founders of this organization were 
D. A. Setchell, R. F. McClannin, 
E. Wedger, A. Wedger, W. P. 
Chase and James Crocker. The 
club was first known as the M. Y. 
O. B., or Mind Your Own Business 
Club. Some of the members soon 
began to develop a taste for the 
drama, and their room not proving 
sufficiently spacious to encourage 
this taste, they gave it up and 
hired another in Cornhill. Here 
they had a small stage and gave 
readings, dramatic selections, reci- 
tations, etc., and here W. J. Le 
Moyne, G. M. Baker, John Wil- 
son, Jr., John P. McKay, Corne- 
lius Leonard, and others were ad- 
mitted as members. Only a few 
intimate friends were at first in- 
vited to their entertainments. 

On the 20th of November, 1848, 


the club was reorganized, the 
original name was dropped, and it 
was then known for the first time 
as the Aurora Club. Who it was 
that suggested this singular title 
for a Thespian club or why it was 
suggested, I have no means of 
knowing. Aurora is generally 
known as the goddess of the morn- 
ing, while the members of this 
club were naturally night birds. 
The suggestion of Mr. McClannin 
that the members all expected to 
become great lights is hardly a 
sufficient explanation. The only 
propriety or significance that can 
be attached to the name is that 
they were then setting out on the 
dawn or morning of a dramatic 
career that, for some of them, was 
destined to prove a very brilliant 
one. Mr. Allen’s idea is a better 
one, that as they were North End 
boys, they called themselves Au- 
roras because they were ‘‘North 
End Lights.”’ 

Finally a location was obtained 
on the northerly side of Hanover 
Street not far from Parmenter 
(then Richmond) Street, and 
within a stone’s throw of the birth- 
places of John Gilbert and Charlotte 
Cushman. It was a small, narrow, 
two- or three-story building and 
is, I believe, still standing. The 
hall was long and narrow, capable 
of seating not many more than a 
hundred persons. It was plainly 
furnished with settees and hada 
small bookcase containing a few 
books mainly of a dramatic char- 
acter. The stage was a small 
affair, entirely inadequate to the 
production of any important plays, 
but the scenery was appropriate 
and in good taste, as the club 
boasted of what few dramatic 
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clubs possess—a_ scenic artist. 
His name was John §S. Schell and 
he afterwards became famous as a 
prominent scenic artist in the New 
York theatres. He also had aspir- 
ations as an actor, as will be seen 
further on. He became a member 
in 1850. 

Into this hall, which was named 
Bowdoin Hall, the club moved 
some time in 1850, and this be- 
came their permanent home and 
the scene of their first successes. 
It had the advantage of being near 
to the home of many of the mem- 
bers. Here they began to attract 
general attention both of the pub- 
lic and of professional actors. Mr. 
Joseph Proctor often visited their 
hall, and on one occasion Mr. 
Chase, one of the original mem- 
bers, showed him a new plan 
which he had devised for the ar- 
rangement of the footlights. Mr. 
Proctor was much pleased with the 
design, and said it should be tried 
on the professional stage. They 
soon became noted for their ability 
and evident talent for stage per- 
formances. 

Many an old-time playgoer will 
smile at the mention of the names 
connected with this club; for it 
was the dramatic @/ma mater of 
such eminent professional actors 
as Daniel A. Setchell, William J. 
Le Moyne, William F. Cutter, 
Robert F. McClannin, Charles 
Leslie Allen, Henry LL. Bascom, 
John Wilson, Jr., Alvin A. Read, 
George A. Beane, and Edward W. 
Danforth,—names that are well re- 
membered by not a few of the 
older Boston theatre-goers, since 
with but one exception they all re- 
ceived their later training in the 
Boston theatres. 


After much they 


practice, 
deemed themselves strong enough 
to test the public judgment, and 
on the 9th of October, 1850, their 
first public performance was given 


at Bowdoin Hall. The entire bill 
is shown on the next page. 

The ‘‘Premium Ticket’’ alluded 
to on this bill was the one bought 
at that price by Ossian E. Dodge, 
the celebrated comic singer, for 
the first choice seat at the first 
concert in Boston of the great so- 
prano, Jenny Lind, then on her 
first visit to Boston. 

The fourth performance was 
given at Bowdoin Hall on the 23d 
of November, 1850; a reproduction 
of the bill is given on another page. 
It will be seen that several ladies 
assisted the club at these entertain- 
ments, but they were not con- 
sidered as members nor does it ap- 
pearthat anyofthem attaineda great 
celebrity on the professional stage. 

On Thursday evening, February 
13, 1851, the writer attended the 
ninth performance of the club at 
Bowdoin Hall. The manager, 
who seems to have been changed 
at nearly every performance, was 
on this occasion W. J. Le Moyne. 
A. Wedger was the prompter and 
J. S. Schell the scenic artist. The 
bill consisted of ‘‘Macbeth Trav- 
esti,’’ with D. A. Setchell as Mac- 
beth, J. P. McKay (who played 
under the name of Melvin) as 
Banquo, J. S. Schell as Malcolm, 
A. Wedger as Rosse, W. J. Le 
Moyne as the Murderer and Ap- 
parition, R. F. McClannin as Mac- 
duff, D. E. Eaton as Duncan, J. 
Nash as the Sexton, D. A. Mann 
as an Officer, J. Maynard as the 
Doctor, W. F. Cutter as Lady 
Macbeth, S. Marsh as the Gentle- 
woman, and Marsh, Maynard, and 
W. Taylor as the three Witches. 
This was followed by the interlude 
of ‘‘Sylvester Daggerwood,’’ with 
W. F. Cutter as Sylvester, R. 
Barrett as Fustian and C. Leonard 
(who played under the name of 
Pope) as Thomas. Two scenes 
from George Colman the younger’s 
tragic play of ‘‘The Iron Chest’’ 
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succeeded, with W. F. Cutter as 
Sir Edward Mortimer, R. F. Mc- 
Clannin as Wilford, and D. A. 
Setchell as Adam Winterton. The 
performance concluded with a bur- 
lesque on the library scene from 
‘“The Iron Chest,’’ written by Mr. 
Setchell, who played Sir Edward 
Mortimer, the Haunted Man, 
Wilford, his Confidential, by R. F. 
McClannin, and Ghost, an evil 
spirit, by D. E. Eaton. The tick- 
ets were free and distributed by 
the members to their friends, but 
the audience was informed by a 
notice at the bottom of the play- 
bill that there was a box at the 
door to receive contributions and 
that the club’s success depended 
on its liberality. The curtain was 
raised at half-past seven o'clock. 

The performance was an excel- 
lent one, even from a critical point 
of view. Mr. Setchell’s represent- 
ation of the burlesque Macbeth was 
full of unctuous humor but not 
overacted, and free from anything 
silly, frivolous, or vulgar. He was 
well supported by Messrs. Mc- 
Clannin, Cutter, and McKay. Mr. 
Cutter’s delineation of the wretch- 
ed, conscious-stricken murderer, 
Mortimer, was an exceedingly fine 
piece of acting, and with the ex- 
ception of the elder Booth’s per- 
formance of it, could scarcely have 
been surpassed by any professional 
at that period. Messrs. McClan- 
nin and Setchell were also excel- 
lent as Wilford and Winterton. 
The remainder of the performance 
does not call for any special com- 
ment. 

The next entertainment of the 
club which the writer witnessed 
was the twelfth, at Bowdoin Hall, 
on the 28th of March (Friday 
evening),1851. The bill was made 
up as follows: The farce of ‘*Two 
In the Morning, or, A Good 
Night’s Rest,’’ with this cast: 
Snobbington, the Nervous, Mr. 
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W. J. Le Moyne; Stranger, the 
Desperate, J. P. McKay; Gentle- 
man, the Mysterious, Mr. Curtis; 
Lady, the Invisible, Miss Young. 
This was followed by the dagger 
scene from Sheridan Knowles’ ex- 
cellent tragic play of ‘“The Wife,’’ 
finely rendered by W. F. Cutter as 
Julian St. Pierre and R. F. Mc- 
Clannin as Ferrado Gonzaga. 
The bill continued with Madison 
Morton’s farce of ‘‘Box and Cox,”’ 
with Le Moyne as John Box, Set- 
chell as James Cox and Miss 
Fuller as Mrs. Bouncer. The 
laughter provoked by this repre- 
sentation may well be imagined by 
the old playgoers who knew these 
comedians. Two scenes from 
‘The Iron Chest’? were then 
given; Cutter played Mortimer, 
McClannin, Wilford; Chase, Fitz- 
harding; Setchell, Winterton, and 
Warner, Gregory. The bill con- 
cluded with the excellent bur- 
lesque of ‘‘Bombastes Furioso’’ by 
Rhodes; McKay as King Artax- 
omines, Setchell as General Bom- 
bastes, Nash as Fusbos, and Miss 
Fuller as Distaffina. It was excel- 
lently played throughout, Setchell 
making a decided hit as the gal- 
lant warrior— 


“Stout of heart and limb. 
Who conquered all but Fusbos. Fusbos, 
him.”’ 


Such was the growing popularity 
and excellence of this little band 
of Thespians that a general desire 
was manifested that they should 
appear in a wider field of opera- 


tions. Accordingly, the Howard 
Athenzeum was secured, and the 
first performance ever given by the 
club on the boards of a regular 
theatre took place there on Satur- 
day evening, May 3, 1851. On 
this occasion the club was assisted 
by some professional ladies from 
the company of the old National 
Theatre. It must be remembered 
that this was nearly 44 years ago, 
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when the Howard was the leading 
theatre of the city, the first home 
of the grand Italian opera, the re- 
sort of the fashionables and the 
scene of some of the most memora- 
ble performances on the American 
stage. To place the club amid the 
scene and surrounded by the at- 
mosphere of such events was some- 
thing of a bold undertaking. Yet 
our young amateurs came off with 
colors flying. The performance 
commenced with the overture, 
‘Italian in Algiers’’ by the or- 
chestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Heffner, after which the entire 
play of ‘‘The Iron Chest’’ was 
given with the following cast: 

W. F. Cutter 
W. J. Le Moyne 
.R. F. MeClannin 

D. A. Setchell 
J. P. McKay 
C. Leonard 

. W. Taylor 
H. C. Lovejoy 
. Mrs. Tirrell 
Mrs. Booth 
Miss Moreland 


Sir Edward Mortimer 
Fitzharding 
Wilford 

Adam Winterton 
Gilbert Rawbold 
Sampson Rawbold 
Gregory 

Orson 

Lady Helen 
Blanche 

Barbara 


This was followed by the pictur- 
esque comic play of ‘‘State Se- 


crets, or, The ‘Tailor of Tam- 


worth,’’ with this cast : 
Calverton Hal : 
Hugh Neville . , 
Humphrey Hedgehog . 
Gregory Thimblewell 
Robert ‘ 
Maud 

Letty 


J. P. McKay 
D. A. Setchell 
. C. Leonard 
W. J. Le Moyne 
W. Taylor 
Miss Parker 
Miss Moreland 
The farce of ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter White’’ concluded the enter- 
tainment, with this distribution of 
characters: 
Frank Brown 
Major Pepper 
Mr. Peter White . 
Widow White 
Mrs. Peter White 
Kitty Clover Miss Moreland 
The assistance of trained ac- 
tresses and the larger stage and 
appliances of a regular first-class 
theatre were naturally great aids 
to the performance, which was a 


J. P. McKay 

D. A. Setchell 

. W. J. Le Moyne 
Mrs. Booth 

Miss Parker 


satisfactory one. Mrs. Booth was 
the second wife of Edwin Booth’s 
elder brother, the late Junius Bru- 
tus Booth, Jr. She was a great 
favorite in Boston and one of the 
best soubrettes on the stage at that 
time. Mrs. Tirrell was leading 
lady at the National Theatre and 
Misses Jane Parker (now at the 
Forrest Home) and Moreland were 
members of the same company. 
The doors opened at 6.30 and the 
curtain rose at 7.30 o’clock. A 
note at the bottom of the bill re- 
quested the audience to remember 
that the club was composed entire- 
ly of amateurs, and therefore dra- 
matic perfection was not to be 
expected. Although this was in- 
tended to’ disarm criticism, the 
writer remembers not a few profes- 
sional performances that were in- 
ferior to this at that period. Mr. 
McKay retained his stage name of 
Melvin on the bills, Mr. Setchell 
played under that of J. Mitchell, 
Mr. Taylor under that of Carter, 
while ‘“‘H. C. Lovejoy’’ is sup- 
posed to have been Mr. George A. 
Beane. 

On Friday evening, May 16, 
1851, a complimentary benefit to 
Mr. L. D. Ross was given at the 
Howard Athenzum by the club. 
The bill consisted of ‘‘The Iron 
Chest,’’ with the same cast of the 
members as before except Gregory, 
which was played by G. Allen. 
Mrs. S. Johnston was the Helen, 
Miss Graham the Blanche, and 
Mrs. Groves the Barbara. This 
was played ‘‘by particular desire’’ 
and probably the quality of the 
performance had something to do 
with the request. This was also 
Mrs. Johnston's first appearance in 
Boston. A song called ‘‘The Bold 
Fire Boy,’’ dedicated by the singer 
to the firemen and ex-firemen of 
Boston, was then sung by L. D. 
Ross, after which ‘‘Box and Cox”’ 
was presented, with Miss Graham 
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as Mrs. Bouncer, and Le Moyne 
and Setchell in the title roles, as 
before. Mrs. Johnston then danced 
a Scotch fas seul and ‘‘The Idiot 
Witness’’ brought the entertain- 
ment to a close with this cast: 


Le Sieur Arnand 
Robert Arnand 
Hans Gerthold . 
Paul Tugscull 
Gilbert (The Idiot) . 
Walter Arlington . 
Dame Tugscuil . 
Jannett . 


. W. F. Cutter 
J. P. McKay 

C. Lovejoy 
McClannin 

W. J. Le Moyne 
. Miss Moreland 
. Mrs. Groves 
Miss Graham 


Mrs. Groves and Miss Graham 
were members of the Howard Ath- 
enzum stock company. On the 
bill was printed this quaint notice, 
probably inspired by Setchell:— 
‘‘ North Enders, ahoy! Caulkers 
and Gravers—Soldiers and Sailors 
—at home or abroad—in port or 
out—with money or not—if you 
have none, get it and come. 
Tickets can be had of each mem- 
ber of the club and at all the princi- 
pal hotels in the city, for 25 cents 
to the Parquet & Boxes; Private 


” 


Boxes, 50 cents. 
After this time the Auroras gave 


annual entertainments at the 
Howard Athenzeum during their 
career as a dramatic club. The 
second annual entertainment was 
given at that theatre on Saturday 
evening, March 20, 1852. Thomas 
Morton’s fine old comedy of 
‘Speed the Plough, or, The 
Farmer’s Glory,’’ was played with 
this cast: ' 

Sir Philip Blandford R. F. McClannin 
Morrington Charles Leslie Allen 
Sir Abel Handy . W. J. Le Moyne 
Bob Handy . J. P. McKay 
Henry . ; A. A. Read 
Farmer Ashfield D. A. Setchell 
Evergreen G. A. Beane 
Gerald W. Taylor 
Postillion : : ‘ F. Miller 
Miss Blandford Miss Fanny Cramer 
Lady Handy Miss Parker 
Susan Ashfield . Miss Hart 
Dame Ashfield . Mrs. J. R. Vincent 


The concluding piece was ‘‘The 


Review, or, The Wags of Wind- 
sor,’’ cast as below: 
Deputy Bull 

Capt. Beaugard 
Looney Mactwolter 
John Lump 

Caleb Quotem 

Dubbs _. : 

Grace Gaylove Miss F. Cramer 
Lucy : : ; Miss Parker 

The bill was well played. Mr. 
Le Moyne was excellent as Sir 
Abel, playing the inventive knight 
with as much skill as he displays 
at the present day. Of the others, 
Messrs. McClannin, Allen, McKay, 
and Setchell were correct and com- 
mendable. Mr. Allen assumed the 
stage name of Leslie (his middle 
name), Mr. McKay still played 
under that of Melvin, Mr. Setchell 
for some reason unknown took the 
name of Mitchell, Mr. Beane that 
of Deane, and Mr. Taylor that of 
Carter. Misses Hart and Parker 
(sister of Jane) were of the Mu- 
seum company, Miss Cramer of the 
Howard, and Mrs. Vincent, at that 
time, of the National. 

The old National Theatre was 
destroyed by fire on the night of 
April 22, 1852, and the Auroras 
generously offered to give a per- 
formance for the benefit of the suf- 
ferers on that occasion, many of 
the company having lost their 
wardrobes. The performance oc- 
curred at the old Federal Street 
Theatre (the first regular theatre 
ever built in Boston) on Saturday 
evening, May 8, 1852, the last night 
the old theatre was ever open, as 
its demolition began the following 
Monday. The manager was W. J. 
Le Moyne, and the bill consisted 
of a grand overture by the full 
band from the factory of Jonas 
Chickering, led by C. C. Hough- 
ton, ‘‘Speed the Plough,’’ with the 
same cast as before, an original 
address by W. Cowell, Esq., of the 
National Theatre, and delivered 
by Miss Anna Cruise, his wife, 


. CL. Allen 
J. P. McKay 

. G. A. Beane 

. D. A. Setchell 
W. J. Le Moyne 
W. Augustus 
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leading lady of the same theatre, 
‘‘The Bould Soldier Boy,’’ sung 
by Mr. M. Mason, who was hissed, 
and the farce of ‘‘A Nabob for an 
Hour.’’ Mr. Wiggin, who was 
present, states that ‘‘the audience 
were few in number and mostly 
actors,’’ and that ‘‘some parts 
were good but the majority bad.’’ 
This latter remark could hardly 
apply to the comedy, as a majority 
of the characters were well sus- 
tained. The last word ever pub- 
licly spoken on the stage of the old 
Federal Street Theatre was deliv- 
ered by Mr. C. Leslie Allen, but 
there was a tradition that Mr. Set- 
chell, desirous of that honor, got 
in a ‘“‘gag’’ line after Allen had 
finished. Mr. Allen states that 
he has no recollection that any 
such ‘‘gag’’ was perpetrated — at 
least publicly. The honor, there- 
fore, rightfully belongs to him. 
The last line ever spoken on the 
stage of ‘‘Old Drury’’—‘‘But be 
rated ad valorem and allowed to 
pass’’— was Charles 
Leslie Allen. 

The third annual entertainment 
of the club was given at the 
Howard et gaan ha Saturday 
evening, March 19, 1853. George 
W. Lovell’s Senubied play of 
‘‘Love’s Sacrifice, or, The Rival 
Merchants,’’ was performed with 
this distribution: 


spoken by 


Matthew Elmore . Mr. W. F. Cutter 
Paul Lafont. . R.F. McClannin 
Eugene De Lorme . E. W. Danforth 
St. Lo H. L. Bascom 
Morluc John Wilson, Jr. 
Du Viray G. Melville Baker 
Friar Dominic George A. Beane 
Jean Russ j : D. A. Setchell 
Servant W. Payne 
Margaret Elmore Mrs. A. Knight 
Herminie de Vermont Mrs. McVickar 
Manon Mrs. J. R. Vincent 
Jenny Miss Kate De Lacy 


After which the farce of ‘‘The 
Spectre Bridegroom, or, A Ghost 
in Spite of Himself,’’ was pre- 


sented, concluding the bill with 
this presentation of characters: 

Mr. Nicodemus R. F. McClannin 
Squire Aldwinkle John Wilson, Jr. 
Capt. Vauntington G. Melville Baker 
Dickory D. A. Setchell 
Paul C. Leonard 
Servant W. Payne 
Lavinia . “Mrs. J. R. Vincent 
Georgiana Miss De Lacy 

Mr. D. A. Setchell was the 
manager. ‘This performance fully 
sustained the reputation of the 
club for general excellence. Mr. 
Cutter as the remorseful, wretched 
merchant who supposes he has 
committed the crime of murder (a 
character similar to that of Mor- 
timer) was admirable. Mr. Mc- 
Clannin as the smooth, oily, 
scheming Lafont merited the high- 
est praise, and the writer doubts if 
the part has ever been so finely 
rendered in this city. Mr. Harry 
Bascom as St. Lo gave promise of 
what lie afterwards partially at- 
tained—high rank as a light com- 
edian. Mr. Danforth was very 
good as Eugene, and Mr. Setchell 
droll as ever as the garrulous old 
clerk. The ladies were all very 
acceptable. Mrs. Knight was 
leading lady at the Howard and 
Mrs. McVickar and Miss De Lacy 
were of the same company. Mrs. 
Vincent was then of the Museum 
company. The performance com- 
menced at half-past seven o’clock. 
Mr. George Melville Baker turned 
his name round to ‘“‘G. B. Mel- 
ville’? on the bill. Messrs. Set- 
chell and Beane played under their 
right names on this occasion. 

The fourth annual performance 
of the Auroras occurred on Satur- 
day evening, March 25, 1854, at 
the Howard Atheneum. After the 
overture, Thomas Morton’s fine 
old English comedy of ‘‘The 
School of Reform’’ was acted with 
this cast: 
Lord Avondale 
Gen. Tarrangan 


Mr. Dessault 
R. F. McClannin 
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John Wilson, Jr. 
G. Melville Baker 
John P. McKay 
George A. Beane 

E. C. House 

C. Leonard 

G. FF. Fail 

. F. Morrison 
Mrs. Seymour 

. Mrs. Rainsforth 
Mrs. J. R. Vincent 
: Mrs. Preston 


Mr. Ferment 
Frederick 
Bob Tyke 
Old Tyke 
Timothy 
Peter 

Bailiff 

Jailer : 
Mrs. St. Clair 
Julia 

Mrs. Ferment 
Mrs. Nicely 


A Highland Fling, by Miss 
Ritchie, a pupil of Mr. S. Lake, 
was then danced, this being the 
young lady’s first appearance on 
any stage. The petit comedy in 
two acts of ‘‘How to Die for Love, 
or, The Rival Captains’’ closed 
the performance, cast as follows: 
Baron Altorf , E. C. House 
Thalwick ) The Rival J. Wilson, Jr. 
Blumenfield ; Captains G.M. Baker 
Trick F G. A. Beane 
arap C. Leonard 
Michael . D.C. Towne 
Charlotte Mrs. Rainsforth 

The manager on this occasion 
was Mr. John P. McKay. The 
bill had printed on it this legend 
from Shakespeare’s ‘‘Hamlet’’: 
‘‘For us and for our Comedy, Here 
stooping to your Clemency, we beg 
your hearing patiently’’—the word 
‘‘comedy’’ being substituted for 
‘‘tragedy.’’ The performance was 
scarcely equal to many of the 
former efforts of the club, so many 
of their best players haying gone 
on the professional stage. Mr. 
McClannin was then a professional 
actor, but he volunteered for this 
occasion, playing under the name 
of C. F. Lowell (Chap from 
Lowell). He was, as always, ex- 
cellent as the peppery general. 
Mr. McKay, who assumed his own 
name this time, made a commend- 
ably good Tyke, succeeding very 
well with the dialect. But the 
others were hardly up to the old 
club standard. The places of the 
absent professionals were not ade- 
quately filled. Of the ladies, who 
all played well, Mrs. Seymour 


(mother of Mr. William Seymour, 
at present acting-manager of the 
Tremont Theatre) was of the 
Howard company, the other three 
were from the Museum. Mr. 
Baker retained his stage name of 
Melville. Mr. Dessault assumed 
the stage name of Ashley. 

The fifth and final annual enter- 
tainment of the Aurora Dramatic 
Club took place at the Boston 
Museum on Saturday evening, 
December 2, 1854. It could 
hardly be called ‘‘annual’’ since it 
occurred in the same year as the 
fourth, but such it was described. 
The club took its final leave of the 
public in the following bill: Over- 
ture by the Museum orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. H. 
Eckhardt. ‘Tobin’s excellent com- 
edy of ‘“The Honeymoon’”’ with this 
presentation of characters: 

The Duke Aranza, Mr. G. Melville Baker 
Rolando . ; E. W. Danforth 
The Count Montalban, John Wilson, Jr. 
Balthazar E. C. House 
——* the Mock Duke, Geo. A. Beane 
Mann 
Pedro . , : ; S. H. Wood 
Campillo ; , . SoM. Perey 
Juliana Miss Anna Cruise 
Volante . Mrs. J. R. Vincent 
Zamora Mrs. H. Rainsforth 

The characters of the Doctor 
and the Hostess were omitted. 
The song of ‘‘The Fine Ould Irish 
Gintleman,’’ sung by Mr. George 
A. Beane, followed the comedy, 
and was succeeded by a Medley 
Dance by Miss Isabella Preston. 
The ‘‘Aurora Waltzes’’ were then 
performed by the orchestra, and 
the performance concluded with 
the melodrama in two acts of 
‘‘Robert Macaire, or, The Two 
Murderers,’’ the characters imper- 
sonated as follows: 


Lopez , ; ; « EW: 


Robt. Macaire, under name of Redmond 
J. Wilson, Jr. 

Jacques Strop, under name of Bertrand 
G. A. Beane 

Germenil, a wealthy farmer E.C. House 
Dumont, an innkeeper S. H. Wood 
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Charles, adopted son, G. Melville Baker 
Pierre, head waiter : C. Leonard 
Sergeant Loupy E. W. Danforth 
Louis. Be es . R.W. Mann 
Marie : Mrs. J. R. Vincent 

Clementine, daughter of Germenil 
Mrs. H. Rainsforth 

Gens d’armes, villagers, etc. 


During the piece a Pas de Deux, 


by Miss Preston and Mr. Wilson,. 


was danced. The manager was 
Mr. George Melville Baker (under 
the name of G. B. Melville.) The 
doors opened at six o’clock and 
the performance commenced at 
seven. This performance was 
scarcely an improvement on the 
one preceding it earlier in the 
year, though Mr. Danforth made a 
good Rolando and Mr. Wilson a 
fair Count Montalban. Miss 
Cruise was excellent as Juliana 
and Mrs. Vincent rather mature as 
the young and frolicsome Volante. 
Mr. John Wilson, Jr., and Mrs. 
Vincent were married on the night 
of this performance. The Aurora 
Dramatic Club never appeared ap- 
peared before the public again as 
a club. 

It will be noticed that all the 
club’s public representations at the 
theatres took place on Saturday 
evening. This was before Satur- 
day evening performances were 
given at the regular theatres, this 
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custom not being established till 
1857. Consequently Saturday 
evening was the only one in which 
the club could obtain a theatre. 
The professional ladies of the Mu- 
seum company were much attract- 
ed in more than one sense by the 
young actors of the Aurora Club. 
Mr. John Wilson was married to 
Mrs. Vincent as above noted, Mr. 
Skerrett became the wife of Henry 
L. Bascom, and Mrs. Rainsforth 
the wife of E. W. Danforth. Mr. 
McClannin, after the death of his 
first wife, was married to Miss 
Fanny Skerrett of the Museum 
company. 

Such was the career of one of 
the most remarkable amateur dra- 
matic clubs ever organized in this 
country, no less than eleven of its 
members adopting the actor’s pro- 
fession and most of them achieving 
a high reputation. The club never 
numbered more than twenty or 
thirty, and this proportion of pro- 
fessional material never has been 


equalled by any other club. They 
had rivals, such as the Torrey 
Dramatic Club, the Ivanhoe Liter- 
ary Club, and others, but none of 
these ever succeeded in furnishing 
so much professional talent as the 
Auroras. 


Oliver B. Stebbins. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR ARMORIES (No. III.) 


HE reasons which underlie the 
establishment and support, by 
the State, of a thoroughly 

equipped and drilled militia are 
such as appeal directly to the com- 
mon sense and judgment of every 
law-abiding citizen. Without the 
existence of any such force, the 
commonwealth would be altogeth- 
er destitute of the means whereby 
to enforce its own laws against 
domestic violence. The mere fact 
that there is a compact body of 
armed men, always ready to assist 
the civil officers in the preserva- 
tion of the peace, is in itself one 
of the surest guarantees against 
the necessity for its ever being 
called into the field. And when 
it is considered that in the vast 
territory of the United States, with 
sixty-five millions inhabitants, our 
standing army consists of less than 
thirty thousand men, distributed 
throughout this immense area, it 
will readily be seen that such an 
insignificantly small aggregate of 
troops is, from every point of view, 
wholly inadequate to serve as a 
last resort in the event of any 
insurrection or local disorder of 
any great extent. 

An efficient and reliable state 
militia is of paramount importance 
in case of war. During our inter- 
necine conflict of thirty years ago, 
which taught us the lesson, written 
in tears and blood, that the per- 
petuation of our republican insti- 
tutions may at any moment be vio- 
lently assailed, the militia of some 
of our States rendered timely and 
valuable service to the national 
troops. 

In moments of trial and peril to 
the body politic, the police force 


(3) 


of every city and town are legally 
the first to which we have a right 
to make appeal. If necessity arises 
it is upon them that the authorities 
must call to preserve order and to 
enforce the law. But in cases 
where they are found inadequate, 
from any cause, to cope success- 
fully with the dangers of the situa- 
tion, it is absolutely requisite that 
there should be some other and 
larger force to carry on the active 
military work, while to the police 
may be relegated the duty of pro- 
tecting public and private property. 

Time was, and not so many years 
ago, when the militia of our vari- 
ous States served only as the never- 
failing topic of ridicule and jest, 
useful only on holiday occasions to 
add to the brilliant pageantry of 
the scene. But, happily for the 
dignity and safety of the State, 
and by reason of the introduction 
in recent years of a thorough sys- 
tem of drill and other practical 
methods of military instruction, 
we have now in almost every State, 
large bodies of educated and skil- 
fully trained men who, in their 
discipline and fitness for the field, 
rival even the regulars of the na- 
tional government. 

All of us are familiar with the 
magnitude of the recent ‘‘ Brook- 
lyn strike,’’ and with the dangers 
which for a short time threatened 
to follow in its trail. Many of us 
can remember the riotous and 
shameful scenes that took place 
eighteen years ago during the 
great railroad strikes, and which 
were only averted by the prompt 
and energetic action of a _por- 
tion of the New York National 
Guard. In this case the rough 
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and timely lessons which were 
taught the rioters served to achieve 
very quickly the restoration of the 
public peace, and the protection of 
property. 

As has been said, the militia 
cannot, under the law, be called 
upon the scene until it has been 
found that the police force is wholly 
inadequate to the subjection of 
those in revolt against the consti- 
tuted authorities. It is very sel- 
dom indeed that the police can 
make much headway against a 
mob that is thoroughly organized. 
Their tactics are quite well known 
to the rowdy and boisterous ele- 
ment in every large municipality, 
who generally prepare for their 
resistance before they begin their 
lawless work. .The police only at- 
tack the mob from the front with 
clubs, and in extreme cases with 
revolvers, and arrest such of the 
rioters as they can lay their hands 
upon. But they are altogether un- 


familiar with, and unpracticed in, 
such things as posting sentinels, 


maintaining outposts, etc., which 
are in all important cases promptly 
resorted to by a-first-class military 
force. 

Under a government such as 
ours, the existence of which rests 
upon the consent of the governed, 
it is proper that every citizen 
should be fully acquainted with 
the minutize of the legal methods 
which must be employed to call 
the militia into the field, whenever 
the occasion may arise. In Massa- 
chusetts the statute upon the sub- 
ject is very plain, as will be seen 
by the following extract from Sec- 
tion 97, Chapter 265 of the Acts 
of 1878: 

‘““When there is in any city or town a 
tumult, riot, mob, or a body of men act- 
ing together by force, with attempt to 
commit a felony, or to offer violence to 
persons or property, or by force and vio- 


lence to break and resist the laws of the 
commonwealth, or when such tumult, 


riot, or mob is threatened, and the fact 
is made to appear to the commander- 
in-chief (the Governor), or the sheriff 
of the county, or the mayor of the city, 
or the selectmen of the town, the com- 
mander-in-chief may issue his order, or 
such sheriff, or mayor, or selectmen, 
may issue a precept, directed to any 
commander of a brigade, regiment, bat- 
talion, corps of cadets, or company, 
directing him to order his command, 
or a part thereof, to appear at a time 
and place therein specified, to aid the 
civil authority in suppressing such vio- 
lence, and supporting the laws.”’ 


Of course it is distinctly contem- 
plated by this law that it is only in 
cases of extreme necessity that the 
power which it confers shall be ex- 
ercised by the commander-in-chief 
or other officer ; for it is well under- 
stood that when once the troops 
have been summoned into action 
it means that the riot or tumult 
has been found to be beyond the 
strength or the authority of the 
police to quell, and that there is 
absolute need of the rigid and 
stern_methods of the troops of the 
commonwealth. 

All commanding officers who re- 
ceive the orders provided for in 
this section of the law are required 
immediately to prepare for their 
prompt obedience. In case of non- 
compliance with them the penalty 
is both swift and severe. It may be 
such, however painful or harsh, asa 
court-martial may see fit to impose, 
and it may well be imagined that 
it would be made to correspond 
fully with the circumstances of the 
case. 

When, in obedience to their or- 
ders, the troops have promptly ap- 
peared upon the scene, they are 
thoroughly equipped, armed, ‘and 
furnished with ammunition ; and 
in this State the militia regulations 
positively forbid the issue, under 
any circumstances or in any case 
whatever, of blank cartridges to 
troops that have been summoned to 
assist in the maintenance of the law. 
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The readiness with which the 
troops, when once called out, can 
be brought into the field, can very 
easily be realized by any one who 
witnessed the ‘‘ mobilization’’ in 
Boston last October of the Massa- 
chusetts volunteer militia, six thou- 
sand strong, thoroughly armed and 
equipped,— not for dress or show 
but for whatever active duty they 
might have been ordered to per- 
form. ‘The sentiment of pride with 
which our citizens looked upon 
that stirring and inspiring display 
had as its foundation the actual 
fact of the situation; for the mili- 
tary tactics and regulations which 
govern the militia of our State are 
regarded as superior to those for- 
merly in use by any other common- 
wealth. As a matter of fact, al- 
most all our sister States have now 
adopted the military system which 
has prevailed here for many years. 

One of the most important feat- 
ures connected with the calling 
out of the militia to quell a mob 
or to subdue a riot or revolt, is the 
very great prominence which, un- 
der our laws, is given to the civil 
power of the State, over and above 
that of the military. Mark the 
fact that, no matter how serious or 
dangerous the situation may seem 
to be, the military cannot, under 
any circumstances, be summoned 
save by the order of the civil au- 
thorities. The commanding officer 
has nothing whatever to do with 
the propriety or the expediency of 
the measure. All that appertains 
to his duty or privilege is to obey 
the orders which he may receive, 
whether he approves of them or 
not. It is the civil power alone 
which is to be the judge of the ne- 
cessities of the situation. The com- 
manding officer receives the sum- 
mons, and he must report immedi- 
ately with his company, battalion, 
regiment, or brigade, as the case 
may be. Then he is at once in- 


formed by the civil authorities as 
to the demands of the hour, and 
the end it is desired to attain ; and 
thenceforth he himself is supposed 
to be the sole judge of what it is 
necessary should be done and as to 
in what manner his forces should 
be used to bring about the result 
desired. 

It would seem that this extreme 
care and caution in summoning 
armed men upon a scene wherein 
they may become engaged in a life 
and death struggle with their fellow 
citizens, might well quiet the ob- 
jections to such a resource which 
have been raised by over-zealous 
agitators in favor of arbitration or 
compromise. ‘That mandate of the 
law which authorizes the taking of 
human life in the subjection of a 
riot or in the preservation of the 
peace, is the fundamental principle 
which underlies the exercise of the 
power to call the troops to the aid 
of the civil force. The officers who 
are in charge of the military during 
the pendency of a riot or other un- 
lawful revolt, are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the soldierly axiom 
that no unnecessary violence shall 
be used in the performance of their 
work. All that is legitimate is, 
that just such forcce may be em- 
ployed as will be sufficient to ac- 
complish the object which is had 
in view. 

The situation is further guarded 
by that rule which unalterably ob- 
tains in the militia of Masssachu- 
setts, requiring that on drawing 
near to the locality where the riot- 
ous force may be assembled, or a 
revolt is in progress, the military 
officer who is in command must re- 
quest the civil officer to give notice 
in a loud tone of voice, that all per- 
sons who are assembled there, in 
violation of the law, shall ‘‘ dis- 
perse forthwith.’’ If the civil offi- 
cer shall, for any reason, hesitate to 
give such notice, then the military 
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officer must himself give it, or 
cause it to be proclaimed. After 
that is done, a proper length of 
time must be given to the rioters 
to ‘‘ disperse’’ in obedience to the 
requirement of the law, and at the 
end of that time the troops will ad- 
vance and by force drive the mob 
away. If they should be resisted 
or actually attacked, so as to place 
it beyond their power otherwise to 
dissipate the mob, then, and then 
only, the soldiers have a right, and 
will be ordered and expected, to 
fire upon all those who may refuse 
to obey the order to disperse. But 
even then they must not exercise 
this right without the positive and 
undoubted orders of the officer who 
may be in command, for the law 
makes him alone the judge as to 
when the time shall have arrived 
for such an order to be given and 
obeyed. It is supposed that at 
such a juncture he will use passion- 
less and reasonable judgment, and 
his legal command will ensure full 


protection to all who may act in 
compliance with his orders. 


In our next number will be de- 
scribed the methods of procedure 
that will be had, in case of the call- 
ing out of the militia, in any city 
or State. The system is so complete 
and perfect as to demand almost an 
entire volume, to contain even a 
short reference to all that is inter- 
esting or entertaining in its details. 

While the troops are in the field 
the armories are guarded by de- 
tachments of sufficient size to en- 
sure their being properly defended, 
in case of any attack, however 
sudden. Communications are con- 
stantly kept up between the vari- 
ous points where troops may be 
located, either by the Signal Corps, 
or by scouts that are attached to 
the several commands, while other 
scouts are sent to different points, 
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to keep the military authorities ac- 
curately posted as to the temper of 
the rioters, and their movements 
and apparent strength. 

In continuation of the description 
of these armories, it may said that 
the East Armory, located on 
East Newton Street, was built un- 
der the supervision of John W. 
Leighton, chairman; Joseph N. 
Peterson of Salem, Gen. Josiah 
Pickett of Worcester, and Augus- 
tus N. Sampson, clerk, the same 
Armory Commissioners who super- 
intended the erection of the South 
Armory. Samuel Dalton, Adju- 
tant-General, assisted in the ar- 
rangement of, and the planning 
for, the building, and it was erected 
by Architects Bryant and Eaton of 
Boston, who make a specialty of 
such work. 

As in the South Armory, the 
building is divided into three sec- 
tions,—the Head House, on East 
Newton Street, the Drill Shed in 
the centre, and another large shed, 
to the right of the main building, 
which is set apart for the use of 
Battery A of the Artillery. The 
Head House has twenty-six rooms, 
which furnish regimental head- 
quarters, and company, uniform, 
harness, and toilet-rooms, with 
apartments for the Signal and 
Ambulance Corps. 

The dimensions of the Drill 
Shed are 128 by 300 feet, and from 
the centre rises a tower containing 
three rooms which can be used in 
case of need. At the rear of the 
Head House there is a balcony 118 
feet long which looks down upon 
the Drill Shed, and on each side 
of the latter, running its whole 
length and width, are an abun- 
dance of seats on raised platforms, 
for the use not only of the troops 
but also of visitors. Four Hotch- 
kiss guns and one Gatling gun fur- 
nish the equipment for Battery A. 
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Just as in the case of the South 
Armory, there is not the slightest 
evidence anywhere, in or around 
the building, of any attempt at ele- 
gance or ostentation. Its grim 


and strong exterior tells the story 
of what its location and erection 
mean, while the plain comfort and 


adaptability which mark the ar- 
rangement and the furnishings of 
the several rooms are only such as 
are eminently due to the patriotism 
and devotion of the citizen soldiery 
by whom they are occupied. 


Alexander G. Marshall. 





*INCREASE AND COTTON MATHER 


OMEWHAT over three hun- 
dred years ago there lived in 
Lancashire, England, an 

English gentleman, John Mather 
by name, also Thomas his son, 
which is all that is known of the 
first and second generations of the 
illustrious family with whom we are 
now to renew our acquaintance. 

Of Richard Mather, the son of 
Thomas, we find much that is in- 
teresting. Born in England in 
1596, he was the first of the family 
to leave his home and come to this 
country, and with him begins the 
history of a long line of noted and 
talented men. Brought up under 
a ‘‘schoolmaster, who although 
having an excellent faculty for 
teaching grammar learning, yet 
was he very partial and severe in 
his discipline,’’ he came to a state 
of mind similar to that of Junius, 
who, it is said, ‘‘became almost 
quite discouraged from his studies 
on account of a schoolmaster who 
beat him eight times 
whether in fault or not in fault;’’ 
and if to young Richard had been 
granted the desire of his heart he 
would have left school and his 
‘‘grammar learning’’ for some other 
walk of life. 

Destiny in the shape of his 
father interfered, and after his 
school-days we hear of him as a 
student at Oxford at the age of 
seventeen, and soon afterwards— 
having even as a boy a good knowl- 
edge of theology—he was called 
and ordained at ‘Foxteth, near 
Liverpool, where he remained a 
successful leader of his flocks for 
fifteen years. 


a day’ 


At the end of this time—in 1633 
—he was suspended for non-con- 
formity. The influence of friends 
restored him for a short time, 
when he was again suspended, 
this time on account of never hav- 
ing worn the surplice. Preaching 
in England being impossible, he 
considered it lawful to make a 
change and come to this country. 
His diary—which was published 
by the Dorchester Antiquarian 
Society in 1850, written in his own 
handwriting two hundred and fif- 
teen years before and still in a 
good state of preservation—con- 
tains a most curious and interest- 
ing account of his reasons for so 
thinking. 

To believe was, with this man, 
to do, and with his wife (born 
Catherine Hoult) and four chil- 
dren he set sail May 16, 1635, for 
America. He remained some time 
in Boston, during which time he 
received invitations to settle in 
several places, and at last consid- 
ered it expedient to accept a call 
from a church in Dorchester. 
Here for thirty-four years he min- 
istered acceptably to his people, 
and meantime into his life there 
came sorrow as well as_ re- 
joicing, in the birth of two more 
sons, the death of his dearly be- 
loved wife, and the taking to him- 
self of another companion, the 
widow of the famous John Cotton 
of Boston. 

As an author he combined a 
breadth of opinion with much 
power on all questions of theology. 

In 1669, April 22d, at the age of 
seventy-three, he closed his eyes 


* Read before the Bostoniana Club March 6 1895. 
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on this world, leaving a widow, a 
step-daughter, Maria Cotton, 
afterwards the mother of Cotton 
Mather, and six sons. Of the six 
boys four became noted ministers, 
—Samuel, who ‘‘became hopeful- 
ly pious at the age of six years 
and when asked to play, declined, 
saying: ‘I did not come into this 
world for sport;’’’ Eleazer, Na- 
thaniel, and Increase, the youngest 
and most noted both in his own 
name and as the father of one of 
’ the most remarkable men New 
England history has known. 

Increase was born at Dorchester 
in 1639, four years after the arrival 
of his father in America, at a time 
when the increase in prosperity 
was great in all the country round 
about; his name was given in 
commemoration of the same, and 
as Increase Mather he was known 
to the future generations. 

At the early age of twelve years 
he entered Harvard College and 
was graduated in 1656 at the age of 
seventeen. The next year he be- 
gan to preach, one of his first ser- 
mons being delivered from his 
father’s pulpit in Dorchester, but 
at the invitation of his brother 
Samuel to visit England, he aban- 
doned his preaching for a while 
and crossed the water. 

During an absence of four years 
he became a student at Trinity 
College, broadening and strength- 
ening his mind beyond that of the 
average youth of his day. Even 
thus soon in life his services as a 
preacher were considered valuable 
and he was offered some hundred 
pounds if he would stay in Eng- 
land and conform; but whether he 
considered the home of his birth a 
more desirable field for his labors 
on account of its wickedness or 
more susceptible to good influence, 
history does not tell us; we only 
know that ‘‘he refused, thinking 
that his chances of usefulness in 
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England were not so great as in 
America.”’ 

To America then he turned his 
footsteps, reaching home in Sep- 
tember, 1661, and the next month 
commenced to preach in the North 
Church in Boston at the age of 
twenty-two, although not regular- 
ly ordained until three years later, 
when he was given charge by his 
father. 

Nineteen years passed away, 
during which time he preached his 
sermons, wrote his books, and 
gave sixteen hours daily to study. 
Meanwhile political difficulties 
arose, in which he took an active 
part. From 1683 to 1688 we find 
the great preacher, the man of 
learning and strong will, using his 
gifts of eloquence and persuasion 
to good purpose in opposing the 
demands of Charles II. in respect 
to resigning the charter of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, the compliance with 
which demand meant such disas- 
trous consequence to the people of 
the colonies. When it became 
evident that strong measures were 
necessary and that an ambassador 
must be sent to England to pro- 
cure a redress of grievance, In- 
crease Mather, then a man of 
fifty-one, was chosen as one partic- 
ularly adapted for such a mission. 
In May, 1692, his errand having 
proved successful, he arrived in 
Boston with a new charter, the re- 
sult of four years spent in unremit- 
ting effort on his part. 

We find many more proofs of 
the esteem in which he, his judg- 
ment, and his knowledge was 
held, namely, his being intrusted 
with the sole nomination of the 
first Governor of Massachusetts 
under the new charter, his election 
as one of the first presidents of 
Harvard College, and the fact that 
he received the first diploma as 
Doctor of Divinity which was ever 
presented by the corporation and 
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overseers of a college in British 
America, the second being given 
after a lapse of seventy-nine years 
to Rev. Nathaniel Appleton of 
Connecticut. 

His devotion to his people is 
shown in his refusal to accept at 
first the post of honor at Harvard, 
consenting later on the death of 
President Rogers in 1686 only on 
consideration that he should be 
allowed to preach in Boston every 
Sunday; and in 1701 he definitely 
resigned when an Act of General 
Court was passed, requiring all 
presidents of the college to reside 
permanently in Cambridge. 

Naturally a powerful speaker, 
he believed it necessary to be a 
graceful one as well, and made it 
one of the aims of his life, neglect- 
ing no means which would con- 
tribute to that end; he also com- 
mitted his sermons to memory, 
that he might not be hampered in 
his delivery of them. 

For fifty years Maria Cotton, 
daughter’ of John Cotton of Bos- 
ton, and step-daughter of his 
father, Richard Mather, proved to 
him a faithful companion, and to 
a family of three sons and seven 
daughters a devoted mother. Soon 
after her death he married Anna 
Lake, niece of John Cotton of New 
Hampshire. 

At the age of eighty-five he de- 
parted this world, leaving to pos- 
terity a worthy successor in the 
person of his eldest son, to whom 
he refers in his will as follows:— 

‘Concerning my son Cotton 
Mather. He has bin a great Com- 
fort to me from his childhood hav- 
ing been a dutiful son and a sing- 
ular Blessing to his Family and 
Flock. If I had any considerable 
estate I ought to bequeath the 
greatest part of it tohim. It has 
bin thot that I have Bags by me 
which is a great mistake. I have 
not twenty pounds in Silver or 


Bills. But whatever I have—be it 
more or less—whether in Silver 
or Bills I give it to him my 
eldest son. Item; I give to him 
my Pendulum watch. Item; my 
Pendulum Clock. Item; my Silver 
Tankard and I bequeath to him all 
my manuscript and one half of my 
Library desiring that my Books and 
Manuscript may not be sold or 
embezzled.’’ 

This Cotton Mather, a remarka- 
ble son of a remarkable father, was 
born in Boston, Feb. 12, 1663. © 
He was distinguished for his early 
piety, having courage not only to 
persuade to virtue his youthful 
companions but also to reprove 
their vices, a courage which grew 
with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength. 

In a day when candidates for 
admission to Harvard College were 
required to read the classics at 
sight, he entered that institution at 
the age of twelve, in 1675. Not 
content with the customary prepar- 
ation, he had begun to study the 
Hebrew grammar. To the aver- 
age mind the amount of work 
which he accomplished even as a 
child seems incredible, and we are 
inclined to think that old Father 
Time must have gone his way in a 
much more sedate and moderate 
manner in those days of long ago 
than in the present age, if a boy of 
fifteen could add to his already 
arduous tasks that of the careful 
reading of fifteen chapters in the 
Bible daily and observing days of 
secret fasting and prayer. That 
he was ‘‘pretty healthy,’’ had a 
‘capacity for learning,’’ and a 
‘‘modest inquisitiveness’’ may give 
a somewhat satisfactory explana- 
tion of this great capacity for work. 

He was graduated at the age of 
seventeen, at which time he drew 
up systems of the sciences and 
wrote remarks on books which he 
read. At his graduation President 
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Oaks spoke as follows: ‘‘ Mather 
is named Cotton Mather. Whata 
name! My hearers, I mistake. I 
ought to have said ‘ What names !’ 
I shall not speak of his father, for 
I dare not praise him to his face, 
but should he resemble his vener- 
able grandfathers, John Cotton and 
Richard Mather, in piety, learning, 
splendor of intellect, solidity of 
judgment, prudence, and wisdom, 
he will indeed bear the palm. And 
I have confidence that in this young 
man Cotton and Mather will be 
united and flourish again.’’ A 
most overwhelming eulogy for a 
youth of seventeen. 

One thing alone threatened to 
prove a serious drawback to his 
public career. Stuttering to such 
extent that he was almost forced to 
abandon speaking in public caused 
him to take up the study of medi- 
cine, which was continued for some 
years without his being able to ob- 
tain definite assistance. He was 


finally enabled to overcome his 
impediment by prolonging the pro- 


nunciation of his words, and in 
time became a ready and powerful 
speaker. 

In 1680 he added preaching to 
his already numerous pursuits, and 
in 1681 became by the vote of the 
church an assistant to his father in 
the ministry. A little later he re- 
ceived a very flattering call from a 
most ancient and famous church in 
New Haven, which he declined. 
His services, already highly prized, 
became of greater value as the de- 
mand for them increased and the 
church in Boston took measures to 
fix his abode with them by renew- 
ing their votes for his continuance 
as assistant and adding thereto 
a salary of seventy pounds per 
annunt. 

In all this success there was a 
strong temptation to vanity, and 
Cotton Mather, in spite of his early 
piety and strong will, had to strug- 


gle against it like any ordinary 
mortal. From the fact that a second 
call in 1682 from the church in New 
Haven was refused, ‘‘ because the 
church in Boston would have enter- 
tained uncomfortable dissatisfac- 
tion at my father if, after so many 
importunate votes of theirs for my 
settlement here, he had permitted 
my removal from them,’’ it would 
seem that the means of grace were 
granted to him, and especially so 
when we consider that it was a 
church peculiarly competent to ap- 
preciate the abilities of this young 
preacher. 

In 1683, when about twenty-one 
years old, he was chosen unani- 
mously as the pastor of the North 
Church, which he also refused, but 
signified his willingness to continue 
as assistant to his father. The close 
sympathy between father and son 
was not limited to theological sub- 
jects, but politically their interests 
were the same, both being keen 
politicians. 

On Jan. 21, 1684, an ‘incident 
took place which made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of Cotton 
Mather. Charles II. became im- 
perative in his demand for the 
charter of Massachusetts Bay, and 
a meeting was called at the Old 
South Church to consider what 
answer should be made to his im- 
plied threats. The Council, with 
Governor Bradstreet at their head, 
voted to accede to his demand, but 
the House of Deputies representing 
the people refused to concur. In- 
crease Mather was sent for to ad- 
dress this meeting. He was listened 
to attentively, and when in conclu- 
sion, he put the question, ‘‘ Shall 
we give up our charter?’’ he was 
answered with an emphatic and 
unanimous ‘‘ No!’’ 

That the people of North Church 
had no mind to take a similar 
answer from Cotton Mather in re- 
gard to his acceptance of the posi- 
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tion of pastor in that church, may 
be seen by their repeated and im- 
portunate invitation to him to fill 
that position. He finally accepted, 
and at the age of twenty-two he was 
ordained, his father giving him the 
charge and John Eliot the right 
hand of fellowship. 

As a Congregational minister, 
he was expected to become a mar- 
ried man, and about this time he 
began to consider the question ina 
most characteristic manner. He 
writes: ‘‘I spent the day in secret 
humiliation and supplications, es- 
pecially to seek for guidance and 
blessing in what concerns the 
change of my condition in the world 
from single to married, whereto I 
have now many incitations.’’ He 
was evidently looked upon with 
favor and considered a most de- 
sirable match. We find this entry 
in his diary on his twenty-third 
birthday, Aug. 25, 1685. ‘‘ This 


day, though the good hand of God 
is upon me, I finish the twenty- 


third year of my life. And this day 
I gave one of my first visits unto a 
young gentlewoman, the daugh- 
ter of most worthy and creditable 
parents; Abigail, the happy daugh- 
ter of John and Catherine Phillips 
of Charlestown, unto an acquaint- 
ance of whom the wonderful provi- 
dence of God in answer to my 
prayer conducted me. I propounded 
to myself the divine and sacred 
methods wherein the Glorious Jesus 
Christ engages our unmortal souls 
unto himself, and I studied how to 
make my addresses unto my friend 
analagous unto those. But, alas! 
‘‘Wherewith shall a young man 
cleanse his ways.”’ 

For three months he continued 
to make the affair a subject of 
prayer, presumably with good re- 
sults, for, although we have no 
means of knowing what this‘ ‘happy 
daughter of most pious and credit- 
able parents’’ thought of this man- 


ner of courtship, evidently it proved 
satisfactory both to her and the 
Lord, as we read that Cotton 
Mather was married May 4, 1686, 
to Abigail Phillips, then a mere girl 
of sixteen. 

While waiting for his bride he 
had ‘‘ some leisure time before the 
arrival of the neighboring minis- 
ters and other persons of quality 
were expected,’’ which he im- 
proved in the following manner : 
‘‘T carried my Bible into the gar- 
den with me, where I singled out 
the story of the wedding in the 
second chapter of John, and fetched 
for myself one oéservation and one 
supplication out of every verse in 
that story, in doing whereof I re- 
ceived further assurance from the 
spirit of my heavenly Lord that I 
was blessed and should be blessed -° 
by him forever.’’ 

Our young couple made a home 
in the house where young Mather 
passed his childhood, and here oc- 
curred the birth and early death of 
their first child, Abigail. 

The departure of his father for 
England onhis diplomatic errand, 
leaving the entire charge of the 
church and parish in his hands; 
the Indian war, which brought 
suffering and sorrow to the people ; 
the death of his dearly loved 
brother, Nathaniel, ‘‘a youth who 
as a genius, a scholar, and a 
Christian, promised to rival his 
older brother at the same age;’’ 
and above all the rapid develop- 
ment of that disease of mind and 
body called witchcraft, which took 
such definite hold upon the people 
at this time, —all served to make 
the year 1688 a memorable one. 

With his credulous nature, his 
firm belief in the reality of the 
demonstrations of Satan was in- 
evitable. But his first connection 
with it occurred in relation to a 
family named Goodwin. Fourout 
of six children ‘‘ were handled in 
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so strange and sad a manner as to 
give matter of discourse and wonder 
to allthe country round.’’ Cotton 
Mather took these afflicted ones 
into his family, and ministered to 
the mind, body, andsoul, by keep- 
ing them in quietness, regulating 
their ‘diet, and giving them the 
benefit of moral and religious in- 
fluences. So sensible a method of 
treatment could have but one re- 
sult, and in time, though with 
many relapses, an entire cure was 
effected without, however, convinc- 
ing the people of the benefits to be 
derived from such a course. Nor 
did his proposition ‘‘to care singly 
for six of those afflicted, if only 
they be scattered far assunder, 
that he might try whether prayer, 
with fasting, would not bring relief 
without more bitter methods,’’ 
meet with better success, although 
given at a time when those in 
authority were hard pressed to 
know how to dispose of those ac- 
cused and imprisoned. It was 
refused for lack of belief in the 
remedy. 

To let such an opportunity for 
instruction pass without taking ad- 
vantage of it was not in the nature 
of the man, and, asa result we have 
a pamphlet called ‘‘The Wonders of 
an Invisible World.’’ Much to his 
surprise it called forth great con- 
demnation as calculated to increase 
the feelings of the people against 
those accused. 

It is almost impossible, even with 
the records before us, to conceive 
of that terrible time of suffering 
and hallucination, which lasted 
from 1688 to 1692. Noone was free 
from the fear of accusation and im- 
prisonment. In spite of, or rather 
in the face of, his efforts to give 
aid, Cotton Mather was credited 
with the desire to get those under 
delusion into his home only that he 
might induce them to make charges 
against men who were obnoxious 


to him, and thus place them in his 
power. 

One Robert Calef— the source 
of most authors’ condemnation of 
Mather in this time of trial — wrote 
a book called ‘‘ More Wonders of 
an Invisible World,’’ which’ he 
wisely forbore to publish until the 
year 1700. In this book he makes 
several accusations in regard to 
Cotton Mather’s conduct while at- 
tempting to give consolation to one 
Martha Rule, which, together with 
the fact of his publishing without 
consent or knowledge of the author, 
a pamphlet of Mather’s which 
came into his hands by accident, 
stamps him as low-minded and dis- 
honest. 

If at this distance of time, and 
with our present enlightenment, 
men’s judgment is affected by read- 
ing the words of so small a mind, 
we need not wonder that enemies 
were numerous at a time when the 
very air was filled with suspicion. 
It was a time which tested men’s 
mental and moral nature to its 
utmost, and that a man of such 
pronounced opinions, and so fear- 
less in giving voice to them, was 
able to-come forth from such a time 
of horror and suffering with so 
little harm is a matter at which to 
wonder. 

We note with interest the opinion 
of this great theologian in regard 
to the future state of unbaptized 
infants. On the headstone of a 
child born to him and. dying un- 
baptized soon after birth, he caused 
to be inscribed, ‘‘ Reserved for a 
Glorious Resurrection.’’ About the 
same time we find an entry in his 
diary — which was open to no eyes 
but his own — giving us a glimpse 
of the tenderness in the man’s 
nature. His daughter Katy, the 
only child left him out of four, lay 
dangerously ill, and he says: “I 
saw the Lord quenching the coal 
which was left unto me and rend- 
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ing out of my bosom one that had 
lived with me so long as to steala 
room there, and a lamb that was as 
a daughter unto me.’’ The sorrow 
of her loss was spared him and she 
lived to grow to a sweet and gra- 
cious womanhood. 

At the beginning of the year 
1692 there occurred an important 
reform in his religious administra- 
tions called the ‘‘ half-way cove- 
nant,’’ allowing those not quite 
sure of their ability to grow in grace 
to be baptized, but not to com- 
mune until giving further evidence 
of the stability of their intentions 
and desires; a reform which had 
been consummated some years be- 
fore by his father, Increase Mather, 
but which until then there had 
been no attempt to put in practice. 

The year 1702, which he styles 
‘*a year of grief,’’ culminated in 
the death of his ‘‘dear consort,’’ 
Dec. 5,1702, after a long and linger- 
ing illness. In the communion of 


these two, when convinced that the 
inevitable end was near at hand, 


we see the most tender love for his 
wife, combined with a submission 
to the will of his Father, which is 
deep and heartfelt. We are nota 
little astonished, therefore, to find, 
February, 1703, about two months 
later, this entry: ‘‘One day con- 
sidering how frequently and fool- 
ishly widowers miscarry and by 
their miscarriage dishonor God, I 
earnestly besought the Lord that 
he would so please to favor me so 
far as to kill me rather than to leave 
me unto anything that might bring 
remarkable dishonor unto His holy 
name.’’ Possibly he had reason 
even then to fear what he refers to 
later in the same month as “‘ anas- 
tonishing trial,’’ which was no less 
than the proposal of marriage re- 
ceived from an accomplished young 
gentlewoman ‘‘abundant in wit 
and sense, lovely in person, win- 
ning in conversation, so that no 


one in the land surpassed her.’’ 

We would add to this a knowl- 
edge of human nature which en- 
abled her to discern that religious 
vanity which was at once one of the 
strongest and weakest points of his 
character. She assured him that 
her desire for a closer compdnion- 
ship was prompted by a religious 
consideration and the hope that 
association with him would secure 
her salvation. He tells us that he 
‘‘ was in a great strait how to treat 
so polite a gentlewoman thus ap- 
plying herself unto him.’’ He deems 
it wise to delay and begs time to 
consider the matter, hoping that in 
the meantime he might be instru- 
mental in making her the Lord’s, 
even if obliged to refuse her for 
his own. 

This delay only added to his per- 
plexity. The young woman was 
persistent and had ‘“‘ the gift of con- 
tinuance’’ in pleading the desire 
for her spiritual welfare embodied 
in the earthly form of Cotton 
Mather. His friends fearing his 
ability to withstand so tempting a 
temptation made his life wretched— 
—after the delightful manner of 
friends — with advice and com- 
plaining. He had to bear in mind 
the fact that being a fashionable 
young woman ‘‘ she did by the dis- 
advantage of the company which 
commonly resorted to her father’s 
house get a bad name among the 
generality of the people,’’ and that 
‘‘there appeared no possibility of 
a speedy recovery from it, be her 
carriage never so virtuous.”’ 

His real strength of character, 
however, at last enabled him to 
make his decision, which he an- 
nounces in this characteristic and 
unflattering manner : ‘‘ The design 
of Satan to entangle mein a match 
that might have proved ruinous to 
my family or my ministry is de- 
ferred by my resolution to totally 
reject the addresses of this young 








gentlewoman. I strucka knife into 
the heart of my sacrifice by a letter 
to her mother.’’ To his tact inthe 
management of so delicate an affair 
great credit is given and rightly ; 
but I am moved to claim an equal 
recognition of the fine character 
of this young gentlewoman who 
could find it possible to accept the 
results in a generous manner in 
spite of so great a humiliation — 
none the less easy to bear, because 
she might blame no one but her- 
self—and to accord to him the 
testimony of her esteem with the 
assurance that he had done no un- 
worthy thing. 

The need of a mother’s care for 
his family of young children made 
it advisable to marry a second time 
and he was again shown ‘‘a young 
gentlewoman, a near neighbor,’’ in 
answer to his petitions for divine 
guidance in his choice, and Aug. 
18, 1703, eight months after the 
death of his first ‘‘ lovely consort,’’ 
he married the Widow Hubbard, 
who justified his reliance on divine 
guidance. 

Ten years passed which were 
fully and peacefully occupied by 
care for his church, his charities 
which were numerous, and his writ- 
ing of books for which no grief was 
too great or no event too insig- 
nificant to furnish a subject. 

Nov. 8, 1713, he was called upon 
to suffer again the loss of his second 
‘* lovely consort.’’ July 5, 1715, 
the difficulties attending a mother- 
less household were a second time 
solved by taking to wife Mrs. Lydia 
George. Another season of work 
and calm succeeded, marred only 
by what was thought to be the 
nervous temperament of his wife, 
afterwards developing into mental 
derangement which, although not 
permanent, proved more serious 
than was anticipated. 

His own health began at this 
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time to give way and found him ill- 
prepared for the struggle which 

occurred in 1721. Smallpox, which 

at this time became prevalent, 

gained so strong a foothold that 

great anxiety was felt. Our knowl- 

edge of Mr. Mather leaves no doubt 

in our mind that such a situation 

of distress was most promptly met 
by him with endeavors to find some 

remedy. After much research he 

proposed the trial of inoculation, 

then used with much success in 
several countries. A storm of oppo- 
sition met his suggestion, and one 
man only — Dr. Zabdiel Boylston 
—could be found with courage 
enough to agree to make the at- 
tempt. That it was successful in 
several cases did not lessen the op- 
position, and when Cotton Mather 
allowed two of his children to 
be inoculated the disapprobation 
reached such a height that an at- 
tempt was made on his life by 
throwing a fire-grenade into the 
room which he was supposed to 
occupy. ‘This plot was frustrated 
by the fuse being shaken off in its 
passage through the window. The 
final success of inoculation filled 
with chagrin the physicians who 
had so bitterly opposed it. 

Life at last seemed to bring 
prospect of relief from his many 
burdens. The decrease in the 
number and bitterness of his ene- 
mies, the prosperity of the church, 
and the recovery of his wife’s 
health brought release to him from 
a strain long felt; meantime, al- 
though his own health had suffered 
severely, he still continued to labor 
incessantly. The year 1727 found 
him unable to perform his usual 
duties, and Feb. 13, 1728, closed 
the life of one of the. most noted 
and learned characters in New 
England history. 


Alice E. Moore. 











AN ANECDOTE OF HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
BOYHOOD 


HE favorite bathing-place of 
the North End boys of the old- 
en time bordered on ‘‘ Lynn’’ 

Street, at the foot of Charter Street, 
a rickety little wharf extended one 
hundred feet over the water, and, 
at high tide, its end was just the 
place to dive from. Convenient 
steps led from the street to a little 
‘“beach’’ of gravel, from which 
one could wade at low tide nearly 
to the end of the bordering wharves. 
The water was pure and not very 
cold, and the place was in every 
way convenient for the boys, and 
also, occasionally on Sundays, for 
the members of the Baldwin Place 
Church, who lined the edge of the 
wharf and of the beach, singing 
‘* Ashamed of Jesus,’’ while the 
new brethren and sisters were im- 
mersed in the clear water. ‘‘ We 
boys ’’ on the next wharf looked on 
with interest, and being quite aware 
of the ‘‘creepy’’ feeling when you 
wade into cold salt water up to the 
waist, and of the sensation of be- 
ing ‘‘ducked’’by a playmate, had 
feelings more sympathetic than re- 
ligious. 

The ‘‘ Beach’’ was one of the 
haunts of Henry Ward Beecher 
during his athletic childhood. 
Condensing an excellent account 
of his feats (by an old-boy histori- 
an), the writer here records that 
‘* Follow my leader’’ was a favor- 
ite Eliot schoolboy game. You 
chose your leader, and you had to 
follow him, possibly into twenty 
dooryards and over as many fences, 
through back courts, over sheds, 
down on the wharf, (with a sip at 
a molasses-cask,) and on, and on, 
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until all but the leader were tired 
out, or until the boys called ‘‘ No 
play.’’ A line of perhaps thirty 
boys, with little Beecher at the fag 
end, were walking and running 
down Salem Street, when the reck- 
less leader, seeing a house-door 
open, marched into the entry, 
peeped into the dining-room, saw 
the family at dinner, called out: 
‘*Follow my leader!’’ and ran 
around the table, followed by nine- 
and-twenty urchins, the last of 
whom only was late enough to re- 
ceive a parting kick from the sur- 
prised master of the house. Years 
passed, and little Beecher was be- 
coming great Beecher, when, one 
day, an enterprising if not reck- 
less youth, he was leading a simi- 
lar train, up and down, over fences, 
—perhaps in Henchman’s Lane 
or Nigger Alley, or Sliding Lane 
and where not,— until one by one 
his followers tired and left,— all 
but one. Beecher now made for 
Copps Hill burying-ground. So 
did his follower. Beecher, setting 
his toe in a well-known hole in the 
brick wall, sprang over it. So did 
No. Two. Beecher advanced to 
the edge of a dirt precipice, 
(where the hill had been dug 
away,) and slid down. So did 
No. Two. Beecher made for 
Gray’s Wharf. So did No. Two. 

Now Gray’s Wharf had on it a 
large and handsome granite ware- 
house, where cotton, brought by 
ships from the South, was stored, 
in waiting for the Middlesex Canal- 
boats to transport it to Lowell. 

On and among a great heap of 
cotton-bales in this house, the 
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writer had the very best play-after- 
noons of his boyhood. You could 
creep for rods through strange and 
intricate tunnels and _ passages. 
You could hide where an hour’s 
search would not find you. But 
past this attractive place ran daring 


young Beecher, reached tne ship,- 


climbed the side, climbed the 
shrouds, and went out to the end 
of the mainyard. So did his friend, 
and the game seemed up, when 
Beecher suspended himself by a 
rope, let go, and fell into Charles 
River. So did not the other, but 
with the ship’s sailors, watched 
with some curiosity to see if the 
boy ever came to the surface. Af- 
ter a while, aided by Providence 
and his skill in swimming under 
water, he did rise, and, probably, 
swam around to the beach, emerg- 
ing the leader of North End boys, 
as he afterwards became a leader 
—almost the leader—in the Ameri- 
can religious world. 

Lynn Street (once Lyn Street), 
which passed the ‘‘ Beach’’ at the 
foot of Charter Street, formerly 
ended near the foot of Sliding 
Lane, or Foster Street, and the 
ancient Copps Hill extended in the 
form. of a steep bank to the water- 
side. As it was desirable that 
Lynn Street should connect with 
the Charlestown ferry, and, per- 
haps, with the new ‘‘ Causeway,’’ 
a large portion of the hill was dug 
away, leaving enough of a bank to 
prevent the tumbling down of the 
brick wall of the graveyard. It 
was down the dirt precipice at the 
edge of this bank that young 
Beecher and his friend plunged. 


It was not a dangerous feat, as 
almost any boy would do it ‘‘ for 
fun.’’ The dropping from the 
yard-arm was dangerous; yet many 
North End boys would swim a rod 
or so under water, staying there 
long enough to frighten friends, if 
possible. 

Lynn (now Commercial Street) 
at the time we describe, had, on 
its newer part, some good brick 
blocks inhabited by nice people, 
and on the water-side a succession 
of well-patronized wharves. At 
the foot of Foster Street, formerly 
the ‘‘ Sliders’ Lane’’ of the young 
people of the Governor Phipps 
period, stood for years the work- 
shop or foundry of Paul Revere. 
Near by were the mansions of 
prominent ship-owners and mer- 
chants. Some of their well-built 
houses, newly painted and re- 
paired, still remain. 

The Boston gas works, begin- 
ning small, had one building on 
Hull, near Lynn Street, and later, 
a shed on Prince and Lynn Streets, 
and one small wharf. Now they 
fill a space large enough for a vil- 
lage. 

The boys who bathed at the 
‘* Beach ’’ were rough, strong, and 
hearty fellows, with no ‘‘baby’’ 
quality about them; still, they 
were a good set. When, one day, 
a troop of tattered, ragged, and 
frowsy Irish boys came trotting 
down the little wharf, dropping 
their rags as they ran, and plung- 
ing recklessly into the brine, they 
seemed to us other than human 
creatures. 


James C. Johnson. 
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Y far the greater part of the in- 
terest that is now felt by Bos- 
tonians in the construction of 

the Subway centres in that section of 
the enterprise which affects the Com- 
mon, the Public Garden, and Tre- 
mont Street, down to Scollay Square. 

It begins in the Public Garden, 
just across the way from Church 
Street, or the Hotel Thorndike, and 
will be practically depressed until it 
comes to Charles Street, where it 
will commence to be a subway, that 
when completed will not aflect the 
surface. Its course will be under the 
Boylston Street mall of the Common 
to a point that is east of the old Pub- 
lic Library, where it will take a 
slight curve so as to conform with 
the line of the Tremont Street mall 
of the Common, under which it will 
continue as far as Park Street 
Church. 

Under the northeastern corner of 
the Common and the junction of 
Park Street with Tremont Street 
there will be a loop for the use of the 
street cars, which are now turned 
around at the Granary Burying 
Ground. The main line will be suf- 
ficiently deflected to the eastward 
from the loop to bring it directly 
under Tremont Street, and thence it 
will follow a straight line to Scollay 
Square, and from there to its termi- 
nal at the Union Station. The south- 
ern end of the Tremont Street subway 
will have an entrance near the junc- 
tion of Tremont Street with Shawmut 
Avenue. 

The contract for the construction 
of this section has been awarded to 
Messrs. Jones and Meehan. But it does 
not comprise the whole of the section, 
for the Commission does not feel 
itself justified in making a contract 
for the stations until the General 
Court shall have acted upon certain 
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amendments to the subway act, sug- 
gested by the Commissioners them- 
selves. The contract price for the 
work that has now been entered upon 
is $140,000 for building, and $40,000 
for the steel that will be used. 

This section has been operated 
upon first because it can be put into 
use for loop cars as soon as it is done. 
The terms of the contract call for its 
completion by the 30th of November 
next, and Chairman Crocker of the 
Rapid Transit Commission  ex- 
presses the opinion that cars will be 
running through it within one year 
from this date, provided the Legisla- 
ture shall be at all prompt in adopt- 
ing the amendments now under con- 
sideration. 

That portion of the subway that 
will be parallel with Boylston Street 
will have two tracks, and from the 
corner of Boylston Street to Park 
Street Church there will be four 
tracks. As it was felt by some per- 
sons who were anxious to save the 
Common, that it would be better to 
spend a little more money and place 
the tracks under Tremont Street, in- 
stead of under the Tremont Street 
mall of the Common, a rough estimate 
of the cost of this was made, and it 
was found that it would probably 
cost $50,000 additional ; but the con- 
tractors are of the opinion that the 
increased cost would be at least 
$100,000. 

The work on the subway was be- 
gun with but little ceremony. At ex- 
actly nine minutes after nine o’clock 
A. M., on Thursday, the 28th of 
March, 1895, in the presence of a 
small assemblage that had gathered 
in anticipation of the interesting 
event, Governor Greenhalge stood, 
with a shovel in his hand, directly in 
front of Mr. Crocker, the chairman 
of the Rapid Transit Commission, 
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Photo taken April 18. 
THE SUBWAY.— EXCAVATIONS ON THE COMMON ALONG THE BOYLSTON STREET 
MALL, LOOKING TOWARD CHARLES STREET. THE SQUARE STONES 
SERVED AS COVERINGS FOR THE TOMBS. : 
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THE SUBWAY.-—- VIEW OF THE COMMON NEAR THE CORNER OF CHARLES AND BOYLSTON STREETS. 
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THE SUBWAY. 
REMAINS TAKEN FROM THE TOMBS ALONG THE PATH OF THE SUBWAY. 
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and with his accustomed dignity ad- 
dressed him thus: 

‘¢Mr. Crocker of the Transit Com- 
mission of Boston : 

‘¢T hereby tender you this spade 
with which will be begun the work 
on the subway that has been designed 
for the city of Boston, and I trust 
that great relief and comfort will 
come to the municipality when the 
plans, as laid out by you and your 
associates, shall have been fully car- 
ried out.” 

The spade was then handed to Mr. 
Crocker, who replied : 

‘+ Your Excellency : 

‘In accordance with the Act 
passed by the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts providing for rapid 
transit and creating the Commission 
of which I have the honor to be the 
head, I now proceed to take out the 
first shovelful of dirt, in the inaugu- 
ration of the great undertaking that 
has been entrusted to me and the 


other gentlemen of the Commission.” 
™ © “ 
Chairman Crocker then stepped 
forward and vigorously thrust the 


spade into the soft, moist soil, bring- 
ing to bear upon it the whole weight 
of his body. The contents he de- 
posited in an iron wheelbarrow that 
stood near by, and with this simple 
ceremony the vast work was begun, 
which it is believed by many will 
add very materially to the future 
prosperity of the city. 

The fact that in the construction of 
the subway human bones would prob- 
ably be encountered had been antici- 
pated by the members of the Com- 
mission. It was a matter of record 
that there were, under the mall, two 
rows of tombs, formerly a part of the 
Central Burying Ground, to which 
the owners surrendered all rights 
when the tombs were made a part of 
the mall. And it is also known that 
human bones were met with when 
the Boylston Street sidewalk was 
thrown into the street, and also in 
recent excavations in placing wires 
underground last year. In order that 


s 
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such bones as might be found should 
be properly preserved the Commis- 
sion at that time consulted Dr. Samuel 
A. Green, librarian of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, as the person 
best qualified to direct the proper 
method of their reinterment. 

‘*¢ As the subway goes deeper,” Dr. 
Green has said, ‘‘ great quantities of 
these bones will be exhumed, as the 
old burying-ground at one time ex- 
tended as far out as the present centre 
of Boylston Street. This now busy 
thoroughfare was known in the dis- 
tant past as Frog Lane, and was only 
a little better than a cow-path. But 
somewhere in the thirties it was 
widened and straightened and given 
the semblance of a street. The land 
through which it ran was a pasture, 
and it is thus denominated in the 
papers which were passed at the time 
the improvement was made. What 
is now known as the Boylston Street 
mall is not a part of the original Com- 
mon, but was mentioned at the time 
stated. The knowledge of this 
fact will perhaps alleviate the pain 
suffered by those who look upon any 
encroachment of this historic enclos- 
ure as closely bordering upon sacri- 
lege. When the sidewalk on this 
side of the street was eliminated, 
many of the old graves and tombs 
were opened, which greatly stirred 
up the sentimental element of the 
community. Some of the bones that 
are being thrown out are from single 
graves. All vestiges of the coffins 
disappeared years and years ago, 
and nothing now remains except 
fragments of the larger bones.” 

Those portions of the remains 
which have escaped the destroying 
touch of time have been gathered up 
and placed in small pine boxes and 
temporarily deposited in one of the 
old tombs in that part of the burying- 
ground which is still preserved. In 
the tombs which have been excavated 
there were many coffins in a fair de- 
gree of preservation. A few of the 
tombs were found to be entirely 
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vacant, the bodies having been trans- 
ferred when the Boylston Street mall 
was built. 

The locality in which these graves 
have been found was known as the 
Central Burial Ground, and was es- 
tablished about the middle of the last 
century, the old King’s Chapel and 
the Granary grounds antedating it by 
a number of years. It was called 
into existence through an agitation 
for a new burying-ground, in conse- 
quence of the crowded state of the 
grounds of King’s Chapel and the 
Granary. As long before that time 
as 1740, the gravediggers had pre- 
sented a petition to the selectmen 
representing that ‘*the Old South 
burying-places are so filled with dead 
bodies that ofttimes it is necessary to 
bury them four deep.” The Common 
burying-ground originally reached 
along the south side of Boylston 
Street, but in 1830 two rows of tombs 
were discontinued and the Boylston 
Street mall laid out. Tradition has 
always said that the British soldiers 
who died in the barracks on the Com- 
mon were buried here ; but some 
have questioned it. The grave of 
Monsieur Julien, after whom the 
favorite Julien soup is named, is 
certainly here. In his day he was 
the most noted restaurateur in the 
town, serving the public at his house, 
on the corner of Milk and Congress 
Streets, where his widow carried on 
the business for some years after his 
death, which took place on the 30th 
of June, 1805. 

Another grave which has excited 
interest is that of Chow Manderain, 
the very first Chinaman ever buried 
in the United States. According to 
the inscription on his tombstone, he 
fell from the masthead of the ship 
‘¢ John Boit,” on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, 1798, while she was lying in 
Boston harbor, and received fatal 
injuries. The master of the vessel 
marked the grave. 

Despite the petition of the grave- 
diggers above referred to, it was not 


until 1756 that an additional burying 
ground was provided by the purchase 
of a portion of Colonel Fitch’s past- 
ure, which consisted of about two 
acres, and belonged to Andrew 
Oliver, Jr. But even after the open- 
ing of the burial ground on Boylston 
Street the over-crowded Chapel and 
Granary grounds continued for some 
time to be used. 

The singular disposition of the 
gravestones in straight lines, or ser- 
ried rows, fringing the walks, in all 
the old Boston burying-grounds, has 
often aroused interest of an inquiring 
kind. It is said to have been due to 
one of the superintendents of burials’ 
early in the present century, who, in 
his great desire to see things neat and 
tidy, took up the stones from:their 
original positions and arranged them 
to suit his own view, thus destroying 
the only trace of some of the most 
honored names in the history of the 
city and State. One of the old sex- 


tons, in referring to this matter, in- 
dulges in the following amusing ex- 
pressions : 


‘*Of all the pranks ever perpe- 
trated in a graveyard, this surely is 
the funniest. In defiance of the 
lic loci, which rightfully requires 
solemnity of demeanor in such a 
place, and to all my reverence for 
Isaac Johnson and those illustrious 
men who slumber there, I was actu- 
ally seized with a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter, and came to the conclusion 
that this sacriligious transposition 
must have been the work of Punch 
or Puck, or some other lord of mis- 
rule. As I proceeded to read the in- 
scriptions my merriment increased, 
for the gravestones seemed to be con- 
ferring together upon the subject of 
these extraordinary changes which 
had befallen them, and repeating over 
to one another: ‘* As you are now so 
once was I.” 

The tomb that is photographed in 
this article belonged to one Solomon 
Morse. In 1820 it was closed, and 
when opened it was found to contain 
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eight bodies. The pieces of the 
several coffins seen in the photo- 
graph are the débris from some that 
were in perfect condition when they 
were first taken out. They were 
broken up by a few boys who, with 
a lantern, entered into the tombs ata 
late hour during the night of the day 
on which they had been uncovered. 
One of the Commissioners happened 
to be passing, and seeing a light 
stopped to investigate. One of the 
boys had in his possession a coffin- 
plate that had been wrenched from 
the lid. 

Another view is presented, taken 
from the corner of Boylston and 
Charles Streets, and shows the ar- 
rangement of two of the houses of the 
workmen, a stationary engine, and 
the men at work, screening loam 
from the Boylston Street mall. The 
nature of this soil is light and 


gravelly and is a virtual gold-mine 
for the contractors, as it is to be used 
in forming the concrete surrounding 
of the subway. Rubble of this charac- 
ter is worth $1.75 per double cart- 


load, which will be a heavy item in 
the cost of construction, as tons of 
this material will be called into requi- 
sition. 

A third view has been taken from 
the Boylston Street mall, looking 
towards Charles Street, and_ still 
another from a point on Arlington 
Street, looking towards Charles Street 
on the Public Garden. 

The greatest depth so far reached 
in the excavation on the Public Gar- 
den is thirteen feet,which is only about 
half the distance called for by the 
plans. The water is not interfering 
with the work to any serious degree, 
and it is not expected that it will. 
Every possible contingency in this 
regard has been provided for by the 
engineers. 

So far over one hundred boxes have 
been filled with human bones, about 
sixty of them with almost perfect 
skeletons, and all of them are now 
stored in a large grave that has been 
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dug inthe Central Burying Ground. It 
is estimated that these represent per- 
haps but a small portion of the frag- 
ments yet to be unearthed. Among 
them was a skull, evidently that of a 
woman, the hair being fully three 
feet long, and as well preserved as on 
the day of burial. So that they may 
be identified a plan has been adopted 
which shows the exact location of 
the old tomb, each one having been 
assigned a number. As the remains 
are taken out they are given positions 
in the new tomb which correspond 
with. those appearing on the plan. 
Great care is manifested in preserv- 
ing the plates of the coffins and any 
other remnants which will in any 
manner render more easy the identi- 
fication of the dead. 

In connection with the Central 
Burying Ground the following extract 
from Dr. Green’s report to the 
Transit Commissioners is of great 
interest : 

‘¢ This parcel of land was bought 
by the town in the year 1756 for a 
place of interment, and since then it 
has continued to be used for that 
object. The first burials were made 
in graves, and so far as can now be 
ascertained the earliest tombs were 
built about 1793. Some years later 
Frog Lane was widened and became 
Boylston Street, as it is known to- 
day. In 1839 Boylston Street mall 
was laid out, and in order to 
straighten the path the mall was 
raised and carried over a line of 
tombs which stood in the way. At 
this time some of these tombs were 
emptied of their contents by the 
owners, while others were filled up, 
the remains being taken either to the 
new tombs, built on the westerly 
side of the ground, or to other ceme- 
teries, or were covered up where it 
was supposed they would lie undis- 
turbed until they were completely 
decomposed and mingled with the 
surrounding soil. 

‘¢There is some reason to think 
that when the burying-ground was 
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first used some of the burials were 
made outside of the present limits of 
the Common, and presumably where 
the street now runs. I have been 
told by credible persons that when 
within the past few weeks Boylston 
Street was dug up by the Boston 
Electric Lighting Company frag- 
ments of human skulls and other 
bones were thrown out by the work- 
men. A tunnel under the mall, along 
the southern border of the Common, 
would probably disturb the bones of 
many an old Bostonian, but this can- 
not now be helped. All rights in 
these hidden tombs on the part of 
their former owners have long since 
been extinguished, and no injustice 
will be done to their living repre- 
sentatives by a reburial of the re- 
mains. Concerning any risk from 
infection or contagion as a result of 
the last illness of the decedents I 
would say that there is no danger 
whatever to the workmen. The earth 
is a good disinfectant, and a burial 
of more than half a century would 
destroy any germs of disease that 


might still linger after death.” 

There is no doubt that the senti- 
ment of old Bostonians, and their 
love for their grand old trees, have 
been rudely disturbed by the build- 


ing of the subway. On that portion 
of the Common under which it is to 
be tunnelled through there are one 
hundred and fifty trees. and fifty-sev- 
en of them are too large to be trans- 
planted. Of these fifty-seven, twen- 
ty-three are on the line of Boylston 
Street, and would necessarily have 
been sacrificed whenever that street 
was widened. The remaining thir- 
ty-four are on the Tremont Street 
mall. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
trees in the first and second rows in 
this mall are young trees, planted 
within a few years, to take the place 
of those which have died out, owing 
to the unfavorable conditions which 
existed there. The aged trees which 
are left are, many of them, seriously 
decayed, and it is believed by experts 
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that the conditions which killed their 
companions will soon be fatal to 
them. The third row of trees is dis- 
turbed only at the stations—that is, 
at the two ends of the mall —and in 
this row twelve trees over eight in- 
ches in diameter will be destroyed. 

Some idea may be formed as to 
the cost of the undertaking from the 
following details of the contract, un- 
der which Messrs. Jones and Meehan 
have begun their work: Thirty cents 
a yard for excavating the incline of 
sixty-eight hundred and seventy cu- 
bic yards; eighty cents a yard for 
excavating the outside trench of elev- 
en hundred and fifty cubic yards; 
twelve dollars a foot for excavating 
and refilling the two-track subway 
of seven hundred lineal feet ; sixteen 
dollars for the same distance for the 
four-track subway; twenty cents a 
yard for removing thirty-eight thou- 
sand cubic yards of surplus earth; 
two dollars and fifty cents for setting 
and securing ten hundred and twenty 
tons of iron and steel work ; fourteen 
dollars a yard for stone masonry of 
the incline sidewalks of ten hundred 
and twenty cubic yards; twenty-two 
dollars per yard for coping stone 
masonry of the incline of one hun- 
dred and ten cubic yards; fifteen 
cents per lineal foot for putting in 
place forty thousand lineal feet of 
spruce pile. 

A systematic count that was taken 
on the Saturday before last Christmas 
of the number of persons taking and 
leaving the cars at the various stop- 
ping points from West Street to the 
head of Bromfield Street, will indi- 
cate how great the travel is at that 
point, and what should be the ca- 
pacity of the station platforms, upon 
which the business of all these stop- 
ping-places must be provided for. 
The total number of persons who en- 
tered or left the cars within the dis- 
trict named between six o’clock in 
the morning and midnight was 63,- 
350. Of these, those who got off 
from the north-bound cars were 27,- 
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851; and the maximum number for 
any one hour was 3,450, being for 
the hour from $ to 9 A. M. The 
number who got off the south-bound 
cars during the same hours was 30,- 
027, the maximum number for any one 
hour being 3,406, between 5 and 6 
P.M. In order to meet this crowd- 
ed condition of the shopping-district 
it will be seen that if only one car at 
a time should be standing at the sta- 
tion platform on each track, and if it 
were allowed a half minute for its 
stop, there would be two cars per min- 
ute on each track, or four cars on two 
tracks. If each one of these cars 
should take away twenty passengers 
the total number taken away per min- 
ute would be eighty, and the total 
number per hour 4,800, a number 
forty per cent. in excess of the unusual 
crowd which thronged the streets on 
Saturday, three days before Christ- 
mas. If two or three cars, either 
singly or in train, should stop on 
each side of the station platform at 
the same time then its capacity would 
be doubled or trebled. 

Some of the benefits that will en- 
sue upon the completion of the sub- 
way are thus presented by Chairman 
Crocker of the Transit Commission : 

‘¢ First, there is capacity for a 
large increase in traffic, which will 
be accomplished in various ways. 
Each track has the utmost possible 
capacity because it is free from the 
crossing of teams and of foot passen- 
gers ; also because in no case within 
the limits of the subway is the 
passage of traffic on one track in- 
terfered with by the traffic on an- 
other track crossing it at grade. 
The congestion which occurs at 
the corner of Boylston and Tre- 
mont Streets, at the Granary Bury- 
ing Ground, and at various other 
points on the route, is avoided. 
Further, from Park Street Church 
south, and from Scollay Square 
north, there are four tracks to ac- 
commodate the traffic, where now 
there are only two. Moreover, in 


the subway, when its full capacity 
for single car service is reached, cars 
can be run in trains. 

‘¢ Second, speed requirements are 
as well, if not better, fulfilled in a 
subway than on an elevated. 

‘¢ Third, in the plans for the sub- 
way every precaution has been adopt- 
ed to insure safety of life and limb. 
To-day no one can without peril 
cross Tremont Street. Not only will 
the removal of the tracks from Tre- 
mont Street do away with the chief 
cause of that peril, but it will not be 
transferred to the subway. From 
one end to the other of the latter 
there is no place where a passenger. 
will have to cross a track at grade. 

‘¢In a two-track subwav access to 
each track can be gained from the 
two sides of the street ; but in a four- 
track subway it is necessary, in order 
to avoid acrossing at grade, to have 
island platforms — that is, platforms 
between each of the two pairs of 
tracks, with access to such platforms 
not from either side, but from over- 
head. 

*“*At Scollay Square and at Hay- 
market Square there is a sufficient 
width to allow the staircase openings 
to be made in the reserved area, in 
the centre of the square. Along the 
line of Tremont Street the same 
object is accomplished by having the 
station platforms under the malls, 
with access to them directly from the 
mall above. 

‘‘The problem has been studied 


. with the greatest care to discover 


how the safety of the public could be 
secured with the least injury to the 
Common. We believe that there is 
no method which would permanent- 
ly commend itself to the judgment of 
the people, which will do so little 
injury to the Common and do so 
much to preserve its integrity as a 
united whole in the future, as the 
plan which we submit. 

‘¢ The assertion is misleading which 
has been repeatedly made that the 
subway is likely to cost $15,000,000 
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or $20,000,000. The estimate made 
for the Commission is the result of 
working out the plans in detail, with 
accurate engineering information. 
Mr. Carson’s estimates have been 
compared with. those made inde- 
pendently by three engineers a year 
ago, and these independent estimates 
indicate the safety of Mr. Carson’s 
figures. Further confirmation is 


found in the fact that the contract for 
the construction of that section have 
both been closed at figures material- 
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ly below the estimates for that sec- 
tion. It is also to be borne in mind 
that in the total estimate of cost there 
is included an additional twenty per 
cent., amounting to $661,000, as an 
allowance for administration, engi- 
neering, and contingencies. The total 
estimate made up in this way allows 
$1,000,000 for real estate and land 
damages, and amounts to a little less 
than $5,000,000.” 
Samuel EF. Turnbull. 
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A VANISHED ARCHITECTURAL GROUP. 


BIRTHPLACE OF BIRTHPLACE OF THE COCKEREL 
CHARLOTTE S. CUSHMAN. JOHN G. GILBERT. CHURCH, 











N our picture are three dwelling- 
houses on Richmond Street, or 
Parmenter, as it is now called, 

which were demolished to make 
way for the Cushman Schoolhouse. 
On the left is the house occupied 
by the parents of Charlotte Cush- 
man in 1816, when she was born, 
and her story is told in THE BostTo- 
NIAN for October. Next to it, in 
the centre of the picture, is the sub- 
stantial and square residence of 
Gibbs Atkins, where his grandson, 
John Gilbert, was born in 1810; 
and of this also a separate picture 
was published in our February 
number, with some account of the 
great comedian’s life continued in 
the April number. 

This month—by kind permission 
of the owners of the original hand- 
sketch, the sons of the late Charles 
E. Wiggin—for the first time is 
given to the public the entire pict- 
ure. Every building therein is 
interesting to North Enders, and 
three structures rouse fragrant 
memories in thousands of minds 
beyond our city limits. 

You will observe that the Gilbert 
(or Atkins) house is separated by a 
fence from the double house on 
the right, covered with gravel and 
plaster. There used to be a certain 
creepiness about the place, because 
in the left half had lived Charles 
Lincoln, assassinated while warden 
of the Charlestown prison. 

Unless memory misleads, there 
lived in the other, or eastern half, 
nearest Hanover Street, a notable 
woman, whom few ventured to ad- 
dress otherwise than as Miss Blank. 
There was little ready-made cloth- 
ing in those days, though Carney 
had a store on Marshall’s Lane, 
and Oak Hall was just beginning 
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its long career on Ann Street, a 
name soon after changed to North. 
It was Miss Blank’s trade, as tai- 
loress, to go from house to house, 
and put in order the boys’ clothing 
for the season. Her cuts might be 
imperfect, but the stitches never 
gave out. She liked gossip, but 
never made trouble. Having the 
pick of local patronage, she need 
work only where people were con- 
panionable and set a good table, 
especially remembering that she 
breakfasted early, and needed the 
better lunch two hours before the 
customary noon dinner. If the 
hostess served pound cake, the 
Dorcas glasses gleamed with in- 
tenser satisfaction; and they abso- 
lutely winked, if it was further 
recollected that nothing could re- 
vive drooping nerves like a gener- 
ous tumbler of port wine, with 
a judicious grating of nutmeg. 
‘*Some folks,’’ she would say, 
‘‘tells me not to be afeared o’ 
their cake, as it’s neither new nor 
rich.— Gracious grievious! I k’n 
stan’ ole cake, if it’s only rich an’ 
fruity ; an’ I k’n go poor cake, if 
it’s fresh from the oven; but from 
cake ’s as neither new nor rich—the 
good Lord deliver us!’’ 


Behind these houses rises a brown 
church spire, representing an inter- 
esting history. 

In 1649, nearly twenty years after 
the settlement of Boston, a Second 
Church was planted, on North 
Square, near the wharves. From 
this trunk, not without friction, 
in the course of time budded 
two churches, a daughter and a 
granddaughter, both in the lower 
part of Hanover Street. Nearest 
Chelsea Ferry was the New 
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North, organized in 1714, when 
the mother parish was sixty-five 
years old. Five years later, in 
1719, there was a sisterly quarrel 
in the New North, over the settle- 
ment of Rev. Peter Thacher; and 
in 1721 the aggrieved brethren 
dedicated a new house on the same 
east side of the way, but three 
blocks further up, between Prince 
and Richmond Streets. This was 
at first known as the Revenge 
Church, but later as the New Brick; 
and it was rightfully regarded as 
one of the most elegant religious 
edifices in America. 

The pastors of the Old North, on 
the Square, were John Mayo, the 
three Mathers, Joshua Gee, Samuel 
Checkley, Jr., and John Lathrop ; 
while at the New North, on Han- 
over Street, were John Webb, 
Peter Thacher, and the Eliots, the 
first grammar-school, hard by, on 
Bennet Street, being named after 
John Eliot. The New Brick’s 


ministers were William Waldron, 


William Welsteed, Ellis Gray, 
Ebenezer Pemberton. All three 
parishes were demoralized dur- 
ing the British occupancy of 
Boston, when hundreds of Yankee 
families fled; and when the siege 
was over, in 1776, it was found 
that ecclesiastical changes had 
accompanied the political overturn. 
In the great schism between the 
Congregational Unitarians and 
Trinitarians, the Old South was the 
only ship, among the ancient Bos- 
ton nine, which had not drifted 
from her theological moorings; and 
the three North End societies 
were already counted among the 
Liberals. 

As the New North and New 
Brick are frequently confounded, 
let their subsequent history be here 
briefly set down. At the beginning 
of this century, the New North 
wooden structure, already old, gave 
place to the large brick house still 
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standing, though it has been Cath- 
olic property since 1861. From 
1813 to 1849 its nervous, sensitive, 
scholarly pastor was Dr. Francis 
Parkman, often called Fannie, 
partly because he was perhaps the 
last pastor to give up walking 
to church in his pulpit gown, 
bowing his way among his neigh- 
bors along the crowded sidewalks 
twice every Sunday. He was the 
father of Francis Parkman, the 
brilliant and indefatigable historian 
of the Indians; and he was the 
brother of Dr. George Parkman, 
murdered, in 1849, by Prof. John 
White Webster, in the Harvard 
Medical School. The Rev. Dr. 
Parkman had for a few years a col- 
league, Amos Smith. They were 
succeeded by the polished Joshua 
Young, now of Groton, and high 
among Free Masons; and he by 
Margaret Fuller’s brother, Chap- 
lain Arthur B. Fuller, instantly 
killed during an impulsive act of 
bravery early in our Civil War. 
After the brief ministry of Dr. 
Robert C. Waterston, the New 
North Society sold its edifice, and 
united with the Bulfinch Street 
Church — added to the remains of 
Dr. Samuel Barrett’s society on 
Chambers Street — under that re- 
fined and artistic scholar, Rev. 
William Rounseville Alger. Music 
Hall being left vacant on Sundays 
by the death of Theodore Parker, 
it was deemed expedient, after 
some years, to have Alger leave 
Bulfinch Street and hold religious 
services on Parker’s old platform ; 
but ere long the New North Society 
sunk quite into oblivion, after an 
extended period of usefulness. 
Largely because of its title, it 
has been sometimes claimed that 
Paul Revere’s warning lanterns 
were hung from the Old North 
belfry on North Square, and not 
from the steeple of Christ Church 
(Episcopal)on Salem Street, which 
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began to be called the Old North 
after the older North disappeared. 
Certain is it that the North Square 
meeting-house was detested by the 
British, as a warming-pan of rebel- 
lion; and during the Yankee siege 
of Boston, from Bunker Hill till the 
Evacuation, the Redcoats not only 
turned the obnoxious church into 
barracks, but chopped it into fuel. 
After the Evacuation, in 1776, 
having no meeting-house of itsown, 
the Old North (or Second) Parish 
worshiped awhile with the Old 
Brick, which was practically with- 
out a pastor, through the absence 
and prolonged illness of Mr. Pem- 
berton ; and this led, in 1779, to a 
permanent union of the grandmoth- 
er church, aged one hundred and 
thirty years, with the grand- 
daughter, aged fifty-eight, the con- 
solidated society retaining the his- 
toric name of Second, and also the 
pastor of the older organization, 
John Lathrop. About 1780 he built 
a fine house on the dismantled site in 
North Square ; and it is interesting 
to learn that among the generous 
parishioners who assisted their 
pastor in this undertaking was 
‘‘Gibbes Atkins,’’ the grandfather 
for whom John Gibbs Gilbert was 
named. 

Lathrop’s successor in the New 
Brick Church, beginning with 1816, 
was the renowned Henry Ware, 
Jr., who, in 1830, became professor 
in the newly-established Cambridge 
Divinity School. From 1829 to 
1832 the minister was the since re- 
nowned essayist, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who left his hearers in 
tears, because he could no longer 
conscientiously celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper, and thereafter made a most 
memorable name in philosophic 
literature. After him, in 1833, 
came that loyal and dignified ex- 
ponent of conservative Unitarian- 
ism, Chandler Robbins. 

The society still worshiped in 


the New Brick, which was by this 
time old,—older even than the brick 
edifice of its then friendly neigh- 
bor, the New North; so in the 
course of a decade it was decided 
to have a change. Consequently 
the New Brick was to vanish; the 
mahogany pulpit, the white pews, 
the brilliant but useless brass chan- 
delier, glittering with a hundred 
glass pendants, being sold to the 
ancient Billerica Church, whence 
also they disappeared years ago. 


THE NEW BRICK CHURCH (1721). 


The Brick Church had been noted 
for its cockerel vane. The writer’s 
father and grandfather were mem- 
bers of the new building-committee. 
The latter, Simon Wiggin Robin- 
son, an honored son of New Hamp- 
shire —so eminent in Masonry as 
to be commander of the thirty-third 
degree — was also the parish treas- 
urer. He came home one day to 
dinner, exclaiming: ‘‘ Well, I’ve 
seen old Chanticleer on the ground 
— his first descent in fourteen years. 
I’d no idea he was so big. Why, 
he’s as tall asa horse, and long as 
acow!’’ 

As the New Brick Church had 
been the costliest in town, in 1721, 
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its modern successor was to follow 
in even more expensive footsteps 
in 1844. It was said that a 
celebrated architect refused to 
furnish a design, because Unita- 
rian ideas could have no place in 
architecture. Nevertheless, as the 
new brown freestone gothic temple 
grew to perfection, we boys were 
proud as the old weathercock 
of its beauty, though the location 
was already ceasing to be desirable. 
The rooster was elevated to the 
higher summit of the new spire; 
and so was the bell, which had 
originally rung out its peals on the 
ancient edifice in North Square; 
had been recast and enlarged by 
Paul Revere, in 1792, for the New 
Brick ; and now, in 1845, was set 
ringing in its third home. 

It is this new church which 
looms up in the background of our 
picture. The pulpit desk was pe- 
culiarly lighted from above, for the 
auditorium was dim with black 
walnut and heavy arches. Each 


pew was fastened, not with the old- 


fashioned brass button, but with 
an invisible latch, yielding only to 
pressure on the small, slightly pro- 
jecting and rounded knob in the 
top of the thick door. What a 
puzzle it was, the first time the 
writer came up from the Sunday- 
school, and tried to undo this fasten- 
ing. The family pew seemed not 
half so comfortable for a forenoon 
nap as the old one, with the young 
head resting dreamily on father’s 
knee, protected by a silk handker- 
chief; and the discomfort was in- 
creased by the bidding to watch 
the model behavior of the pastor’s 
boy in the pew just in front. 

This calls to mind his father’s 
announcement of changes in the 
service,—a chanted psalm, and an 
organ voluntary after the long 
prayer. How much was said about 
the choir squabbles, and the so- 
prano’s demand for a hack on rainy 
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Sundays; for street-cars did not 
come in for ten years, and even 
omnibuses were unknown— ex- 
cept the long hourly to Cambridge, 
with its high and broad steps, 
whereon stood the conductor, ring- 
ing his big handbell. In that 
choir Charlotte Cushman sang, be- 
fore she became an actress. 

A year or two earlier the nar- 
rator had pleaded for permission to 
join the Sunday-school, like his 
playmates; and so one day he found 
himself in the chapel at the end of 
the green courtyard, beside the 
New Brick, in the class of Henry 
Gaut, one of the bakery brothers, 
recently from Vermont. He had 
his peculiarities, and told us the 
verb dury should be pronounced, 
not like straw-derry, but dewry; 
but he was a conscientious teacher, 
devoutly consulting his Liver- 
more’s Commentary, newly pub- 
lished. Before me lies the little 
book of well-selected poems, his 
cherished gift, wherefrom the pupil 
learned, among others, Hood’s ex- 
quisite poem, which no child can 
really quite understand : 

It was a childish fancy ; 

But, oh, ’tis little joy, 
To know I'm farther off from heaven, 
Than when I was a boy. 

What a pleasure sometimes to 
sit by teacher’s side, in the right- 
hand gallery, at afternoon service. 

While the new meeting-house 
was building the scholars were sent 
to the New North basement; and 
then confusion was confounded, for 
there was neither room for so many 
children, nor cordial acquaintance 
between the two sets. 

When the new church was done 
we no longer attended Sunday- 
school in the cheerful old rear 
chapel; for now we had a basement 
vestry of our own, spacious, but 
low-browed and rather dark. The 
school was so crowded with chil- 
dren that hardly were there teachers 
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enough to go round ; and when Mr. 
Gaut was absent, it was a pleasure 
to have in his place such men as 
Asa and Stephen Rhoades. The 
librarian could afford books to the 
boys only on alternate Sundays, 
the girls taking their turn between. 
Though the pastor fostered teach- 
ers’ meetings, he was seldom seen 
in the Sunday-school; but it did a 
good work — the earlier catechism, 
replete with Old Testament stories 
and pictures, soon giving place to 
a direct study of the gospels. We 
sang the old psalm-tunes, such as 
Hamburg, for there were no Sun- 
day-school music-books. To the 


tune Portuguese Hymn we used to 
render one verse (the minister 
always said stanza), not as the 
author intended it, but quite re- 
versing its meaning, thus: 


The mind is a garden; and youth’s 
sunny morn, 

The season for planting the rose and 
the thorn; 

Will spring up together, so let us take 
care ; 

That none but the sweetest of roses grow 
there. 

Ordinarily the sermon upstairs 
seemed hours long, and was seldom 
apprehensible to the childish mind ; 
but one afternoon a stranger (Rev. 
Charles Barnard, of Warren Street 
Chapel, as long afterwards it was 
learned) preached on the Prodigal 
Son; and upon one youthful mind 
it dawned as a revelation, that 
Scripture, hymn, prayer, and ser- 
mon could and should be in unison 
with the text. 

There was a new hymn-book, 
compiled by Dr. Ellis; and one 
boy delighted in learning by heart 
some of its poems, such as Corona- 
tion; and that grand hymn which 
Scott puts into the mouth of Re- 
becca the Jewess: ‘‘ When Israel 
of the Lord beloved,’’ a hymn 
chanted long afterwards, while 
riding donkey-back over the desert 
from Cairo to the Pyramids, there- 


by hushing the loquacious Egyp- 
tian attendants, who evidently re- 
garded as some runic incantation 
the lines : 

By day, along the astonished lands, 

The cloudy pillar glided slow; 
By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow. 

It was a diversion when the 
beloved grandfather occasionally 
served as deacon, carrying around 
the silver goblets, and the oblong 
bits of bread so temptingly like 
candy. Againit beguiled the time 
to gaze at pendants from the groined 
ceiling, and fancy their fluted nich- 
es peopled with liliputian sprites. 

The debt was big. People were 
moving to Chelsea, to East Boston, 
to the southward. Day by day 
the treasurer would cross some 
pew-owner’s name from the dia- 
gram, taxes being unpaid. At last, 
in 1849, this stately Sunday home 
was sold to the Methodists. 

Already the writer’s parents had 
followed the trend of population to 
the rapidly developing South End. 
One day he took it into his thir- 
teen-year-old head to revisit the be- 
loved edifice. How changed every- 
thing seemed! The new preacher 
wore no gown. The singing was 
queer. Loud Amens greeted many 
a pioussentiment. Gaslights were 
in use. Even Liberals can belie 
their name; and our youth in- 
dulged in sneers at Methodist ways, 
to the annoyance of his quieter 
companion. At last came the sex- 
ton. ‘‘If ye don’t behave, I’ll put 
yer out.’’ Boy was not put out, 
but the good lesson has never been 
forgotten. In 1871 street-widen- 
ing compelled the removal of this 
church, only a quarter-century old. 
Chanticleer had been blown off by 
the gale in 1869. Though repaired, 
he never again stood on his former 
pinnacle, but flew tothe Shepard 
Memorial spire in Cambridge, 
where he still noiselessly crows 
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over doctrines more in accordance 
with those which soothed his brazen 
feathers during his primeval watch, 
from the hour when good brass 
kettles were hammered to give him 
hatchment, in 1721, till the new 
order of things supervened seventy- 
five years later ; though the Ortho- 
doxy of to-day closely resembles 
the Unitarianism of 1800. 

The Second Society, however, 
did not cease to exist on account 
of the sale of its elegant Hanover 
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piecemeal to Copley Square, next 
door to Chauncy Hall. In 
this transplanted sanctuary — 
modest as a thrush, in contrast 
with imposing ecclesiastical neigh- 
bors— Dr. Robbins preached only 
a short time; but he was never 
pastor of any other society, though 
in old age and blindness he wor- 
shiped elsewhere. He was suc- 
ceeded by the late Robert Laird 
Collier, formerly of Chicago; Dr. 
Collier by the popular and poetic 


CHURCH ON COPLEY SQUARE (1874). 


Street home. For a while its 
loyal members assembled in the old 
Masonic Temple, and then bought 
the Freeman Place Chapel, near 
the present headquarters of the 
American Unitarian Association ; 
but! in 1854, retaining the historic 
name, they united with the Church 
of Our Saviour, organized in 1845, 
under the Rev. Dr. Robert C. Wat- 
erston, and worshiping in a brown 
freestone and black walnut gothic 
house, on Bedford Street, opposite 
the old granite-fronted high school, 
Dr. Robbins continuing as pastor 
of the consolidation. 

«- Twenty years later, as _ trade 
made this spot undesirable, this 
meeting-house was transported 


Edward Augustus Horton, now 
president of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society and the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches; and the 
present minister is Thomas Van 
Ness, who had established a repu- 
tation on the Pacific Coast. 

The author of this paper pleas- 
antly recalls the venerable pastor’s 
words at the rededication on Cop- 
ley Square, in 1874, greeting himas 
a grandchild of the parish. Long 
ere receiving his doctorate, Mr. 
Robbins, in 1835, solemnized the 
parental marriage, and the union 
of the uncles and aunts; and he it 
was who uttered consolatory words 
over souls released. When there 
were babes, he christened them. 
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When the little brother died, more 
than half a century ago, not only 
did Mr. Robbins attend the funeral 
in the Foster Street home (over- 
looking the harbor at the near foot 


with placid benignity offering peti- 
tion and benediction, no wonder 
Chandler Robbins seemed the 
scholarly incarnation of the Uni- 
tarian ministry in its best ecclesias- 
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of the hill) before the interment in 
a Copps Hill tomb around the cor- 
ner, but he called during the illness 
to offer a serene, sincere, and stately 
prayer. Clad in his black silk 
robe, a silhouette against the cham- 
ber corner, his attitude suggested to 
a young listener the parable of 
the Pharisee, who proudly wor- 
shiped standing in the Temple, 
while the Publican knelt humbly 
afar off; though this was but a 
childish fancy, roused by a Sunday- 
school picture, for spiritual conceit 
was far from the venerated Dr. 
Robbins’s spirit. In that chaliced 
North End pulpit, carefully read- 
ing every notice as well as sermon, 


tical estate; and his tributes to his 
predecessors, especially Increase 
and Cotton Mather, are models of 
broad charity and historic insight. 


James Henry Wiggin. 


(For the engravings of the date, 
the New Brick Church of 1721, 
and the Church removed to Copley 
Square, in 1874, the third and 
seventh edifices occupied by the 
ancient Second Parish, the pub- 
lishers are indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. George H. Eager, who has 
himself published a valuable bro- 
chure relating to Bostonian relig- 
ious history.—J. H. W.) 





*THE POWER OF SYMPATHY: 


OR, THE TRIUMPH OF NATURE 


BY WILLIAM HILL BROWN 


LETTER L. 
HARRIOT TO HARRINGTON. 
BOSTON. 


Must I then forget the endear- 
ments of the lover, and call you by 
the name of brother? But does 
our friendship remain upon this 
foundation? Isthis all that unites 
us? And has there subsisted 
nothing more tender,—a sentiment 
more voluntary in our hearts? 


My feelings affirm that there was. 
At the hour of our first interview I 
felt the passion kindle in my heart. 
Insensible of my own weakness, I 
indulged its increasing violence 


and delighted in the flame that 
fired my reason and my senses. 
Do you remember our walks, our 
conversations, our diversions? 
The remembrance of these things 
fills my mind with inconceivable 
torture. They seem to reproach 
me with unmerited criminality. I 
deprecate, I detest all these scenes 
of gaiety and frivolity, yet I have 
preserved my innocence and my 
virtue — what then have I to dep- 
recate, what have I to detest ? 
Alas! how have we been forming 
schemes of happiness and mocking 
our hearts with unsubstantial joys? 
Farewell! farewell! ye gilded 
scenes of imagination. How have 
we been deluded by visionary pros- 
pects and idly dwelt upon that 
happiyess which was never to ar- 
rive. How fleeting have been the 
days that were thus employed! 
when anticipation threw open the 
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gates of happiness, and we vainly 
contemplated the approach of bliss ; 
and we beheld in reversion the 
pleasures of life, and fondly prom- 
ised ourselves one day to participate 
in them; when we beheld in the 
magic mirror of futurity the 
lively group of loves that sport in 
the train of Joy. We observed in 
transports of delight the dear delu- 
sion, and saw them, as it were, in 
bodily form pass in review before 
us; as the fabled hero views the 
region of pre-existent spirits, and 
beholds a race of men yet to be born. 

Such was our hope, but even this 
fairy anticipation was not irra- 
tional. We were happy in idea, 
nor was the reality far behind. 
And why is the vision vanished ? 
O! I sink, I die, when I reflect, 
when I find in my Harrington a 
brother. I am penetrated with in- 
expressible grief, I experienced 
uncommon sensations, I start with 
horror at the idea of incest, of 
ruin, of perdition. 

How do I lament this fatal dis- 
covery that includes the termina- 
tion-of a faithful love! I think of 
him to whom I have resolved to be 
eternally constant—and ah! how 
often have I resolved it in my 
heart. I indulge, in idea, the 
recollection of his caresses, of his 
protestations, and of his truth and 
sincerity. I become lost in a wilder- 
ness, and still I travel on, and find 
myself no nearer an escape. I 
cherish the dear idea of a lover. I 
see the danger and do not wish to 
shun it, because to avoid it is to 


* The first American novel, suppressed in 1789, 
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forget it. AndcanI, at one stroke, 
erase from my mind the remem- 
brances of all in which my heart 
used to delight? Ah! I have not 
the fortitude, I have not the virtue, 
to ‘‘ forget myself to marble.’’ On 
the contrary, I strive no longer to 
remember our present connection. 
I endeavor to forget. I curse the 
idea of a brother—my hand re- 
fuses to trace the word, and yet 
‘““The name appears 
Already written; blot it out, my tears.” 
Ah, whence this sorrow that in- 
vests my soul! This gloom that 
darkens, this fire of impassioned 
grief that involves all my thoughts! 
Why doI rave, and why do I again 
abandon myself to despair! Come, 
O Harrington! be a friend, a pro- 
tector, a brother ; be him, on whom 
I could never yet call by the tender, 
the endearing title of arent. I 
will reverence him in whom all the 
charities of life are united. I will 
be dutiful and affectionate to you, 
and you shall be unto me as a 
father; I will bend on the knee of 


respect and love, and will receive 
your blessing. 

Why did you go away so soon? 
Why leave me when I was inca- 
pable of bidding you adieu? When 
you pressed my cheek with the kiss 
of love, of paternal affection, what 


meant its conscious glow? What 
meant the ebullition of my veins, 
the disorder of my nerves, the in- 
toxication of my brain, the blood 
that mantled in my heart? My 
hand trembled, and every object 
seemed to swim before my doubtful 
view. Amidst the struggle of pas- 
sion how could I pronounce the 
word, how could I call you by the 
title of brother? True, I attempted 
to articulate the sound, but it died 
upon my tongue, and I sank motion- 
less into your arms. 

Allied by birth, and in mind, 
and similar in age, and in thought 
still more intimately connected, the 


(5) 


sympathy which bound our souls 
together at first sight, is less ex- 
traordinary. Shall we any longer 
wonder at its irresistible impulse ? 
Shall we strive to oppose the /7xk 
of nature that draws us to each 
other? When I reflect on this I 
relapse into weakness and tender- 
ness, and become a prey to war- 
ring passions. I view you in two 
distinct characters. If I indulge 
the idea of one, the other becomes 
annihilated, and I vainly imagine 
I have my choice of a brother 
or 

I am for a while calm. But alas! 
how momentary is that calmness ; 
I dwell with rapture on what fancy 
has represented ; but is the choice 
regulated by virtue? Isit prompted 
by reason? I recollect myself and 
endeavor to rouse my prudence and 
fortitude ; I abhor my conduct, and 
wish for obscurity and forgetful- 
ness. Who can bear the torment 
of fluctuating passion? How de- 
plorable is the contest? The head 
and the heart are at variance, but 
when Nature pleads how feeble is 
the voice of Reason? Yet, when 
Reason is heard in her turn, how 
criminal appears every wish of my 
heart? What remorse do I expe- 
rience? What horrors surround 
me? Will my feeble frame, already 
wasted by a lingering decline, sup- 
port these evils ? Will the shattered, 
frail bark outride the tempest, and 
will the waves of affliction beat in 
vain? Virtue, whose precepts I 
have not forgotten, will assist me— 
if not to surmount, at least to suffer 
with fortitude and patience. 

Oh! I fear, I fear my decaying 
health. If I must depart, let me 
beseech you to forget me. I know 
the strength of your passion, and I 
dread the fatal consequences my 
departure may occasion you. 

Once more let me entreat you, 
my dear friend, to arm yourself 
with every virtue which is capable 
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of sustaining the heaviest calamity. 
Let the impetuosity of the lover’s 
passion be forgotten in the undis- 
turbed quietness of the brother’s 
affection, and may all the blessings 
that life can supply be yours. Seek 
for content, and you will find it, 
even though we should never meet 
again in this world. 
Adieu ! 


LETTER LI. 
Myra To Mrs. HOLMES. 


BOSTON. 

The curtain is dropped, and the 
scene of life is forever closed. Zhe 
lovely Harriot ts no more. 

She is fit to appear in heaven, 
for her life was a scene of purity 
and innocence. If there is any 
consolation to be felt by a survivor 
it is in the reflection of the amiable 
qualities of the deceased. My 
heart shall not cease to cherish her 
idea, for she was beautiful without 
artifice, and virtuous without affec- 
tation. 


See! there all pale and dead she lies; 
Forever flow my streaming eyes, 
There dwelt the fairest, loveliest mind ; 
Faith, sweetness, wit together join’d. 
Dwelt faith and wit and sweetness 
there? 
O! view the change, and drop a tear. 


My brother is exceedingly agi- 


tated. He will never support this 
disastrous stroke. Nothing can 
attract his attention, nothing allay 
his grief, but it is the affliction of 
reason and not of weakness. God 
grant that it prove not fatal to him. 


Adieu! Adieu! 


LETTER LII. 
HARRINGTON TO WORTHY. 
Boston. 


She is gone. She is dead. She 
who was the most charming, the 
most gentle, is gone. You may 


come. You may desire to behold 
all that was lovely, but your eyes 
will not see her. 

Yes! Iraved. I was distracted ; 
but now I am calm and dispas- 
sionate. I am smooth as the surface 
of a lake. I shall see her again. 

When our spirits are disencum- 
bered of this load of mortality, and 
they wing their flight to the celes- 
tial regions, shall we not then 
know those who were dear to us in 
this world? Shall we not delight 
in their society as we have done in 
this state of existence? Yes! 
certainly we shall. We shall find 
them out in heaven. There alone 
is happiness. There shall I meet 
her. ‘There our love will not be a 
crime. Let me indulge this thought; 
it gives a momentary joy to my 
heart, it removes the dark mist 
that swims before my eyes, it re- 
stores tranquility ; but the more I 
reflect on this thought, the more I 
long to be there, the more I detest 
this world and all it contains. I 
sigh to fly away from it. 


LETTER LIII. 


HARRINGTON TO WORTHY. 


Ingratitude is a predominant 
principle in the conduct of man. 
The perfidious —— who owes to me 
his reputation and fortune, and 
with whom I intrusted a great part 
of my property, has deceived me. 
The affair will materially retard 
my business. 

To be unfortunate in trade is 
not worth a sigh, to receive inat- 
tention and incivility does not 
merit a frown; but ¢zgratitude, it 
is this that cuts to the quick. Yet 
I freely give him my pity ; for what 
man, who considered for a moment 
the inconsistency of the human 
heart, would hurl the thunderbolt 
of indignation at the head of an 
ingrate? What an important little 
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thing is man! he contrives to over- 
reach his neighbor, and mount to 
the enjoyment of riches, ambition, 
and splendor; but remembers not 
the period of enjoyment, that his 
life is a day, and his space a point ! 

Naturalists inform us of insects 
whose term of existence is confined 
to a few hours. What is the busi- 
ness and importance of such a life? 

Would not a being, whose circle 
of living is immensity of ages, in- 
quire with equal propriety : ‘‘What 
is the importance of man ? What ac- 
tions can he perform? What hap- 
piness can he enjoy, whose insig- 
nificant life is circumscribed to 
seventy years?’’ In this point of 
view I behold the tinsel, the vanity, 
and noise of the world, and the 
little plots and cunning artifices of 
mankind to cheat and ruin one 
another. 

Ingratitude, then, is constitu- 
tional and inseparable from human 
nature, but it ought not to fill us 
with surprise, because it is no new 
discovery. It has ever been in- 
variably the characteristic of man. 
Is not the page of antiquity dis- 
tained with blood of those who 
ought to have received honor and 
adoration? Behold the brilliant 
race of the world’s benefactors ! 
Consider their benevolent actions, 
and regard their ungrateful return ; 
these benefactors, who have been 
sent from heaven to inform and 
entertain mankind, to defend the 
world from the arm of tyranny, and 
to open the gates of salvation, 
have been despised and banished, 
and poisoned and crucified. 

Behold the support of the Roman 
power, the invincible Belisarius! 
who protected his country from the 
ravages of the Huns, and displayed 
the Roman eagle in every quarter 
of the globe! Behold him, fall a 
sacrifice to malice, to faction and 
ingratitude. Behold him cast out 
by the country he had defended, 
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and for which he had wasted his 
life to protect and honor, and left 
alone to deplore his unfortunate 
condition when he was old, and 
blind, and naked, and miserable ! 
Unfortunate is the man who 
trusts his happiness to the preca- 
rious friendship’ of the world. I 
every day become more of a mis- 
anthrope, and see nothing to in- 
crease my desire of living but your 
esteem and affection. I want ad- 
vice, but am too proud to let the 
world know I am weak enough to 
be under obligation to any one else. 
That you may never want friends 
or advice, is the sincere prayer of 
Yours, etc. 


LETTER LIV. 
HARRINGTON TO WORTHY. 


BOSsTon. 


All the scenes of my past life 
return fresh upon my memory. I 
examine every circumstance as 
they pass in review before me. I 
see nothing to cause any disagree- 
able or unwelcome sensations; no 
terror upbraids, no reproaching 
conscience stings my bosom, as I 
reflect on the actions that are past. 
With her I expected happiness. 
I expected a vain thing, for there 
is none. She is gone; gone to a 
far country. She is preparing a 
place for me, a place of unutter- 
able bliss. But, oh! an immeas- 
urable gulf lies between us. Who 
can tell the distance that separates 
us? What labor, what toil, what 
pain must be endured in traversing 
the thorny paths that lead to her 
blessed abode? And will she not 
receive me in those happy regions 
with as much joy, with as sincere 
a welcome, if I cut short my jour- 
ney? And will not the Eternal 
Dispenser of Good pardon the aw- 
ful deed that frees me from this 
world of misery, the deed by which 
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I obtrude myself into His divine 
presence ? 

Why must I wait the lingering 
hand of the grizzly messenger to 
summon me to the world above? 


LETTER LV. 
HARRINGTON TO WORTHY. 
Boston. 


Am I a child, that I should 
weep? I have been meditating on 
the course of my calamities. Why 
did my father love Maria? or, 
rather, why did I love their Har- 
riot? Curse on this tyrant custom 
that dooms such helpless children 
to oblivion or infamy! Had I 
known her to have been my sister, 
my love would have been regular. 
I should have loved her as a sister; 
I should have marked her beauty, 
I should have delighted in protect- 
ing it; I should have observed her 
growing virtues, I should have 
been happy in cherishing their 
growth. But, alas! she is gone, 
and I cannot stay. I stand on the 
threshold of a vast eternity. 


LETTER LVI. 
HARRINGTON TO WORTHY. 
BosToN. 


I am determined to quit this life. 
I feel much easier since my deter- 
mination. The step must not be 
taken with rashhess, I must be 
steady, calm, collected. I will en- 
deavor to be so. 

Her eager solicitation — the anx- 
iety she always expressed for me. 
When I think she is no more, it 
wrings my heart with grief, and 
fills my eyes with tears. 

I must go. 

The idea chills me. I am frozen 
with horror. Cold damps hang on 
my trembling body. My soul is 
filled with a thousand troubled 
sensations. I must depart; it 


must be so. My love for thee, O 
Harriot, is dearer than life! Thou 
hast first set out, and I am to 
follow. 

Were it possible that I could 
live with her, should I be happy? 
Would her presence restore peace 
and tranquility to my disordered 
mind? Ah, no! it never would 
here—it never would. I will fly 
to the place where she is gone. 
Our love will there be refined. I 
will lay my sorrows before her, and 
she shall wipe away all tears from 
my eyes. 

When the disembodied spirit 
flies above, when it leaves behind 
the senseless clay and wings its 
flight, it matters not to me what 
they do with his remains. 


‘*Cover his head with a clod or a stone, 
It is all one — it is all one!”’ 


LETTER LVII. 
HARRINGTON TO WORTHY. 


BOSTON. 


The longer I live, and the more 
I see the misery of life, the more 
my desire of living is extinguished. 
What I formerly esteemed trifles, 
and would not deign to term mis- 
fortunes, now appear with a for- 
midable aspect; though I once 
thought them harmless, and innox- 
ious to my peace, they assume new 
terrors every day. But, is not this 
observation general? It is. It is 
thus every son of human nature 
gradually wishes for death, and 
neglects to seek for and improve 
those comforts which by diligent 
search there is a possibility of 
attaining. 

Am I to reason from analogy ? 
I know what has been, the afflic- 
tions I have felt; but what is the 
prospect before me? The path is 
darkened by mists — 


‘*Puzzled in mazes, and perplexed with 
errors.’‘ 
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Who is there hardy enough to 
try difficulties? Is not the view 
horrible! My pains and anxieties 
have been severe; those which, if 
I live, I shall suffer may be yet 
more so. This idea sinks me to 
despair. 

As a thing becomes irksome to 
us, our detestation is always in- 
creased. Whatever object is dis- 
agreeable, we pine and_ sicken 
until it is moved out of sight. 
Life growing upon one in this 
manner, increasing in horror, with 
continual apprehension of death, a 
certainty of surviving every enjoy- 
ment, and no prospect of being 
delivered from suspense,— it is in- 
tolerable; one will assuredly be 
tempted to terminate the business 
with his own hand. 


LETTER LVIII. 
WorTHY TO HARRINGTON. 


BOSTON. 


You argue as if your reason 
were perverted. Let your mind 
be employed, and time will wear 
out these gloomy ideas; for it is 
certainly a truth the love of life 
increases with age. Your letters, 
therefore, are predicated on the 
most erroneous principles. 

Remember the story of the old 
man who had been buried in a 
dungeon the greater part of his 
life, and who was liberated at an 
advanced age. He viewed once 
more the light of the sun and the 
habitations of men. He had come 
into a new order of beings, but 
found their manners distasteful. 
In the midst of the sunshine of the 
world he remembered the prison 
where he had wasted his life, and 
he sighed to be again immured 
within its walls. 

Such is our passion for life, we 
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love it because we know it, and 
our attachment becomes the more 
riveted the longer we are ac- 
quainted with it. Our prison 
grows familiar ; we contemplate its 
horrors, but, however gloomy the 
walls that surround us, there is 
not one but sets a full value on his 
dreary existence; there is not one 
but finds his partiality for his dun- 
geon increase in proportion to the 
time he hath occupied it; for, 
among the race of human beings 
confined to this narrow spot, how 
few are they who are hardy enough 
to break their prison. 

Let us watch over all we do with 
an eye of scrutiny. The world 
will not examine the causes that 
gave birth to our actions. They 
do not weigh the motives of them ; 
they do not consider those things 
which influence our conduct, but, 
as that conduct is more or less ad- 
vantageous to society, they deem 
it madness, or wisdom, or folly, or 
prudence. Remember this. 


Adieu ! 
LETTER LEX: 
HARRINGTON TO WORTHY. 


Boston. 


You are egregiously mistaken, 
argue as you will. My perceptions 


are as clear as any one’s. The 
burden that is at first heavy and 
inconvenient, galls us as we pro- 
ceed ; it soon becomes intolerable, 
we sink under its weight, and lie 
gasping in the public way long 
before night. 

As to the world, who strives to 
please it, will be deservedly reward- 
ed, he will reap his labor for his 
pains. Let it judge of my con- 
duct. I despiseits opinion. Inde- 
pendency of spirit is my motto. I 
think for myself. 
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LETTER. LX. 
HARRINGTON TO WORTHY. 
Boston. 


How vain is the wish that sighs 
for the enjoyment of worldly happi- 
ness. Our imagination dresses up 


a phantom to impose on our reason. 
As Pygmalion loved the work of 
his own hand, so do we fall in love 
with the offspring of our brain. 
But our work eludes our embrace, 
it, and 


we find no substance in 


then fall a-weeping and complain of 
disappointment. Miserable reason- 
ers are we all. 

Why should I mourn the loss of 
Harriot any longer? Such is my 
situation, in the midst of anxiety 
and distress, I complain of what 
cannot be remedied. I lament the 
loss of that which is irretrievable. 
So on the sea-beat shore, the hope- 
less maid, unmindful of the storm, 
bewails her drowned lover. * 


(To be continued.) 
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Conducted by Mrs. 


HE Women’s Club plant has 
thriven well on Massachusetts 
soil. It may be compared to 

the Banyan,which extends by drop- 
ping branch-tips into the ground, 
each starting an upspringing tree. 
These by the same means start 
others, and these others, and so on, 
thus forming a widely extended 
growth — according to the pictures 
in the old geographies. But alas! 
These are no longer a dependence. 
For there, too, were pictures of the 
Great Maelstrom, off Norway, 
which by swallowing vessels ap- 
proaching too near, furnished an 
awful and instructive illustration of 
sinners venturing too near the 
vortex of sin. And now the Great 
Maelstrom has gone from us; 
swallowed itself entirely! And we 
have no more a William Tell, no 
Cherry-tree, no Little Hatchet, no 
Smith-saving Pocahontas! and 
recently even General Jackson’s 
embattled cotton-bags which shel- 
tered our soldiers while they shot 
and vanquished the British, and 
which we have so long rested upon 
as a sure foundation, — even these 
are taken from under us. But if 
there never was such a thing as 
a Banyan Tree, its picture was in 
the geographies, and that does just 
as well as an illustration, and itis 
a good one for the Women’s Club 
at No. 5—the first of its name — 
founded in Boston in 1868, sent 
forth branches which took root and 
started new plants. And these did 
the same,and this went on until now 
the growth extends over the State 
and is said to be a famous place for 
birds,—birds being the material 
‘‘correspondence’’ for thoughts. 
As Bostonians, it would greatly 
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interest us could we connect this 
1868 formation with a very old- 
time company of Boston women 
who used to assemble at a Beacon 
Hill residence to confer upon the 
‘‘New England Primer,’’ that 
tiny, blue, thin, stiff-bound booklet, 
‘‘for attaining the true reading of 
English,’’ which, ‘‘ for more than 
acentury was almost exclusively 
the juvenile book of New Eng- 
land,’’ and was supposed to con- 
tain all that was needful for learn- 
ing to read, and of reading matter 
likewise, from the ‘‘ Great Letters’’ 
—each with its rhyme and its pict- 
ures—‘‘of the printer’s own design 
and workmanship’’—all the way 
through the AB’s; the spellings ; 
the Prayers; the ‘‘ Command- 
ments’’; ‘‘ Verses for Children’’; 
‘* Short Sentences’’; and the clos- 
ing ‘** Déalogue’’; besides these, 
including, ‘‘ Lessons for Youth,’’ 
and john Rogers’ forty-four verses 
of ‘‘ Advice to his Children’’; also 
a long and strong dose of unmit- 
igated Jonathan Edwards’ the- 
ology, entitled, ‘* Spirztual Milk 
for American Babes, drawn from 
the breasts of both Testaments for 
their Souls’ Nourishment, by John 
Cotton.’’ Allthese, together with 
the Assembly’s Shorter (!) Cate- 
chism, shortened from the Cate- 
chism of 1645, the fruits of an 
Assembly of ‘‘120 Divines’’ who 
‘‘sat five and a half years.’’ 

To show that the world does 
move, we mightimagine that our 
present Clubs occupying them- 
selves with the ‘‘ New England 
Primer’ like those gatherings of 
long ago. The true and only (club) 
originals, at No. 5, led by their 
world-widely honored president, 
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settling the nice distinctions be- 
tween ‘‘ Sanctification, Justifica- 
tion, Adoption and Effectual Call- 
ing.’’ Concerning 4’s Rhymes: 


‘In Adam’s Fall, 
We sinned all,’’ 


and their picture of the very small 
tree with its four or five incredibly 
large ‘‘apples,’’ and the immense 
‘‘serpent ’’ coiled around its trunk, 
watching Adam’s ready accept- 
ance of the apple, the query would 
be sure to arise, why, being man, 
and in that capacity created to 
act as woman’s Guide, Protector, 
Counsellor, and Law, he did not 
prohibit her from eating the apple, 
instead of so readily taking a bite 
of it? It might be said that he has 
with alacrity prohibited her from 
other things— and the secretary, 
if no one else, would wish to be 
satisfied as to that ‘‘ fruit’? which 
has so disagreed with the human 
family ; how do we know it to have 
been an apple, since no name is 
mentioned, and fruit in general is 
called tempting? And all present 
would declare it a thousand pities, 
and more, too,—half the human 
race pities,—that Adam set that 
disastrous example for so small an 
inducement ! Since on the strength 
of it, Man, even to this day, while 
declaring himself created to be 
Woman’s guide, protector, coun- 
sellor, and law, does most readily 
consent to be her partner in sin, 
and even incites and betrays her 
thereto ! 

The Women’s Book Review Club 
having but this one ‘‘ Juvenile’ on 
its hands, and no more to follow, 
might stop to cavil at the bad 
rhyming of W’’s: 


sé 


‘Whales in the sea, 

God’s voice obey,”’ 
and they would probably discuss 
the naturalness of the exceedingly 
forcible eight-page ‘‘ Dialogue be- 
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tween Christ, Youth, and the 
Devil,’’ wherein the Youth declares 
his intention of having as good a 
time as he pleases, the Devil re- 


plying : 


‘“The resolution which you take, 
Sweet youth, it doth me merry make ; 
Nor be thou such a silly fool 

To mind thy book, or go to school. 
PR Ne fee: Fear not, I 

Will straightway help you to a lie.”’ 


Christ persists in urging a con- 
trary course, but allin vain, and 
finally Death appears on the scene 
and ends the matter by a few de- 
cisive words, begining : 


‘*Youth, Iam come to take thy breath, 
And carry thee to th’ shades of death.”’ 


Our critical Review Club might 
doubt the fitness of this moral 
lesson, and also of the very realistic 
picture illustrating the burning of 
John Rogers, as witnessed by the 
historic group of ‘‘his wife with 
nine small children, and one at the 
breast.’’ It might even be ob- 
jected that their ¢ez children could 
not all be ‘‘small,’’ notwithstand- 
ing the positive assurance of the 
group as pictured. 

‘© The Women tn Council Club,” 
formed ten years since in the inter- 
ests of young mothers, would be 
pleased to know that: 


‘Young Obadias, 
David and Josias, 
All were pious.”’ 


and might wonder how they be- 
came so, but not at all why 


‘“Young Timothy 
Learnt Sin to fly.”’ 


Sin being represented by a strange 
horned creature erect on his 
hind legs, his tail ending with 
the ‘‘sting’’ sin is supposed to 
leave behind, and his mouth gaping 
widely to seize, ‘‘ Young Timothy’’ 
making rapid exit from the oppo- 
site corner. 
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Indeed, this thin and decidedly 
blue booklet would afford plenty 
material for ‘‘7he Thought and 
Work Club,’ and the ‘* Social 
Science Club,” ‘* The Literary 
Club,” and the ‘**#lderblow” and 
‘“* Wintergreen” clubs (of grand- 
mothers and those eligible for the 
condition), ‘‘ The College Club,”’ 
‘*The Academy Club,’’ and others. 
Of these last the ‘* Ymertan Club” 
would show by convincing cipher 
proof who really wrote the forty- 
four verses attributed to John 
Rogers, ‘‘Watts’ Cradle Hymn,”’ 
and Cotton’s ‘‘ Spiritual Milk for 
Babes,’’ and that the closing ‘‘Dia- 
logue’’ embodies startling events 
unrecorded by history, and un- 
dreamed of by the primitive Primer 
gatherings of Beacon Hill. Still 
those, too, were of ‘‘ Women in 
Council,’’ and from them, no doubt, 
came the Jdothers’ Meetings,” 
where the mothers of our present 
L£ilderblows and Wintergreens met 
to confer on the subject nearest 
their hearts—how to bring up 
their children in all godly ways, 
God-fearing, God-consecrated. As 
helps in meeting responsibilities so 
solemn.they made these meetings 
occasions for prayer and reading of 
the Scriptures, yet also of neigh- 
borly greeting and companionship, 
as well as of helpful interchange of 
thought, and of home experiences, 
and of ideas gained from the chance 
readings of the week. 

All the old-time churches had 
their poor always with them, whose 
needs demanded help in the way of 
fashioning and making of garments, 
as likewise of supplying material. 
This brought women together in 
sewing-circles which relieved the 
needs of the helped, and the helpers’ 
just as urgent needs of social inter- 
course. At last came the terrible 
and limitless war-needs, uniting all 
our women in the one sacred pur- 
pose — aid and comfort for the sol- 


diers. Every city, town, and village 
had its gatherings for cutting and 
making, for preparing lint, for 
barrel-filling, for letter-writing; and 
even sending small tokens of sympa- 
thy. And friendliness was not for- 
gotten. This union of effort for a 
common purpose marked a pro- 
gressive change in the character of 
women’s gatherings, in that they 
were free from limitation of sect 
and of social position, an advance 
which cannot be overestimated, 
for it did much to break down the 
barriers each church and class set 
around itself, as if to keep the 
human family apart. 

The assemblages on this broad 
plane had proved so effective for 
good, and so enjoyable socially, 
that, when the need of them was 
removed, they themselves became 
the need. Women missed each 
other’s companionship and the in- 
spiration of a common purpose. 
Naturally enough, they sought 
some such purpose with view to 
union of interests and of effort, 
and by all means to the pleasures 
of social intercourse. Though not 
recognizing the fact, they were im- 
pelled to this by the great law of 
the universe, the law of oneness, 
which works by organisms and 
combinations, and seems to forbid 
separateness — though by no means 
individuality. This desire — shall 
we say instinct ?—for union is so 
common as to escape general no- 
tice, but the fact is that from gases 
to people, both inclusive, there is 
a tendency toward ‘togetherness. 
Every tree and plant is a union, or 
alliance, or league, or association, 
or club, if you will, since the deri- 
vation allows this common mean- 
ing. ‘The same is true of water, 
air, minerals, and of solar systems. 
Thus women’s clubs are simply a 
falling-in with the laws of the uni- 
verse. 

As has been intimated, need of 
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something of the kind was felt very 
soon after ‘‘Peace’’ disbanded the 
soldiers and the sanitary commis- 
sion. This feeling found expres- 
sion in Boston, largely by the 
efforts of Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, who from her California resi- 
dence has quite recently thus writ- 
ten: ‘‘Often, in my Cleveland 
(Ohio) home, I used to talk with 
Mr. A. B. Alcott about the possi- 
bility of a literary and social union, 
and later with Mrs. S. E. Sewall 
and others in Boston. When I 
became a resident of the latter city 
I resolved to make an effort for 
this union, especially as Mr. Alcott 
assured me that going to 
Boston in the hope of meeting easily 
and often the able New England 
women of whom I had heard, and 
some of whom I had met, would be 
a disappointment, as they were scat- 
tered in all circles and interests.’’ 

Her efforts found ready response, 
and on Feb. 16, 1868, an organiza- 
tion was effected at the house of 


Dr. Harriet K. Hunt, the pioneer 


‘‘woman doctor’’ of Boston. The 
next recorded meeting was at Mrs. 
James Freeman Clarke’s. ‘There 
were other parlor meetings, and on 
March to the present constitution 
was adopted at the house of Miss 
Abby W. May, during her after 
life a director and leading member. 
Miss Lucia M. Peabody, now hold- 
ing the position of secretary, dates 
her term of office from that meet- 
ing. The Club was to be officered 
and directed by women, though 
men might become associate mem- 
bers. ‘‘It was to be a voluntary 
association of kindred spirits,drawn 
together by no ties of family, neigh- 
borhood, or church.’’ The com- 
mon purpose, as stated, was a 
combination of the social, philan- 
thropic, and educational, and mem- 
bership included any who were in 
the spirit of the movement and 
cared to join. ’ 


Two months later rooms were 
hired at 3 Tremont Place (back of 
the Tremont House), and on May 
30, anniversary week, there was 
held in Chickering Hall a largely 
attended public meeting, addressed 
by John Weis, O. B. Frothingham, 
James Freeman Clarke, Mr. Emer- 
son, and others. The President, 
Mrs. Severance, stated that the 
objects of the Club were, ‘‘ to or- 
ganize the social force of the 
women in New England, now 
working nobly in small circles and 
solitary ways, and to economize 
time and strength so invaluable as 
theirs by making this centre of 
thought and action a centre, also, 
of comfort and convenience. . 
that thus it might become a broader 
home for those who love and labor 
for the great human family, and 
a place where women should have 
the opportunity for culture in dig- 
nified and deliberate discussion, in 
which they are so lamentably defi- 
cient, a plan involving no 
pledge to any special methods of 
action, but implying only a wom- 
anly interest in all true thought 
and action in behalf of women, and 
of social life in general, for which 
women are so largely responsible.’’ 
Mrs. Howe suggested the ‘‘ need 
of combining recreation with the 
pursuit of wisdom,’’ and Mrs. Che- 
ney spoke of ‘‘the comforts of the 
Club, and the help it might be, by 
sympathy, to the lonely who are 
toiling in seclusion.’’ 

In November of that year the 
Club held its first regular meeting 
in its rooms, with a membership of 
one hundred and eighteen, and 
seventeen associate members. Mrs. 
Severance, Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall, 
Miss May, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Ednah 
D.Cheney, Miss Peabody, and Miss 
Lucy Goddard being, and after- 
wards continuing, the leading 
spirits. 

The day they assigned for the 
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weekly meetings, Monday, still 
holds its own as club day, the 
work having been carried on by 
four committees,— Business, Art 
and Literature, Education, and 
Discussion, each taking its special 
Monday afternoon. 

Although the Club’s birthplace 
was Boston, it was called ‘‘ The 
New England Women’s Club,”’ 
thus allowing wide extension of its 
privileges. The choice of name for 
the thing itself caused prolonged 
deliberation. ‘‘Club’’ expressed 
all the requisites,— union of pur- 
pose, sociability, brevity, comrade- 
ship, enough of restriction and 
enough of welcome. Its deriva- 
tion, too, was satisfactory—Anglo- 
Saxon word, ‘‘cleofan,’’ ‘‘to di- 
vide,’’ ‘‘ because the expenses are 
divided into shares’’; ‘‘clyppan’’ 
(A. S.), ‘‘to embrace ;’’ ‘‘kleben’’ 
(German), ‘‘to adhere.’’ 

But the objection was made— 
not pleasant to mention on account 
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of what it implies—that it would 
bring obloquy and derision upon 
the new enterprise at its very be- 
ginning, for the, reason that it had 
been in use by men. It is a pity 
to speak of this, as there is no rea- 
son why men, on account of being 
men, should assemble socially for 
unworthy purposes. Still, it was 
generally understood, for they 
themselves had said it, that the 
use of the name for their assem- 
blages had unfitted it for the use 
of women. But, after long and 
repeated discussions, amusing and 
otherwise, it was found to be the 
‘sense of the meetin’’’ that, as 
the term is good in itself, and just 
fitted the case, they would raise it 
from its fallen estate, and by adopt- 
ing it become its redemption. 

Some things accomplished by 
the Club must be reserved for later 
mention. 











SNAP-SHOTS IN CARICATURE 


¢¢CNAP-SHOTS in Caricature 
S by Celebrated Artists,’’ is 
the name given to an ex- 
hibition held in Allston Hall, April 
29th to May 5th, for the benefit of 
two deserving charities, 7. e., the 
West End Infants Hospital, which 
is under the guiding hand of Dr. 
T. M. Rotch, and the Industrial 
School for Crippled and Deformed 
Children. This school is for those 
children whose infirmities prevent 
their attending the public schools 
and who are therefore in danger of 
growing to be as deformed or un- 
developed in mind as in body. The 
school opened Oct. 1, 1894, at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, No. 38 Chambers 
Street, twenty-four pupils having 
been cared for during the winter. 
The management urgently invite 
the public to visit this school, 
where a sight of the children will 
best plead for its continuance on a 
permanent basis. 

The ‘‘Caricature Exhibition ’’ has 
been under the patronage of those 
who wish not only to reap a golden 
harvest for these charities, but to 
interest our generous and warm- 
hearted Boston public, and to this 
end they have brought on from 
New York the pictures that made 
so much talk at the Century Club 
but a short time since. To these 
are added a number of works by 
Boston artists, making quite a gal- 
lery full of amusing satires. The 
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Artists’ Committee for this exhi- 
bition were : 


Messrs. Ross Turner, Jos. L. Smith, 
E. Howard Walker, Holker Abbott. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Mesdames 
R. C. Hooper, Jas. Jackson, G. von L,. 
Meyer, Jos. G. Minot, T. M. Rotch, 
Augustus Thorndike, Nath’l Thayer, 
W. P. Walley, and the Misses Nelson 
and Wharton. 


The patronesses were : 


Mesdames C. F. Adams, F. I. Amory, 
Oliver Ames, Arthur Amory, C. W. 
Amory, Harcourt Amory, J. Arthur 
Beebe, H. D. Burnham, S. P. Blake, 
Geo. B. Blake, Alex. Cochrane, E. G. 
Cutler, C. P. Curtis, Jr., Louis Curtis, 
Horatio Curtis, L. L. Dabney, E. L. 
Davis, the Hon. Mrs. Duncan, Oliver 
Ditson, Herbert Dumaresq, Mortimer 
Mason, H. H. Fay, J. M. Forbes, Wm. 
P. Fay, John C. Gray, Robt. Grant, E. 
S. Grew, C. P. Hemmenway, Arthur 
Hunnewell, J. H. Hecht, H. S. Hunne- 
well, E. W. Hutchins, C. S. Hanks, F. 
L,. Higginson, A. L. Mason, J.T. Morse, 
Jr., Chas. Merriam, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Alex. Moseley, E. S. MacFar- 
land, Wm. S. Otis, John Lowell, C. T. 
Lovering, Chas. E. Perkins, F. S. Par- 
ker, F. H. Prince, W. E. Russell, Robt. 
Russell, J. M. Sears, M. D. Spaulding, 
Chas. S. Sargent, H. G. Shaw, C. F. 
Sprague, F. Skinner, J. C. Warren, F. 
Warren, Jr., W. B. Thomas, J. E. Thay- 
er, Paul Thorndike, Henry Whitman, 
F. S. Whitwell, Henry Whitney, A. 
Shuman, Sam Little, F. Peabody, Jr., 
and the Misses Elvira Bartlett, S. H. 
Crocker, Shimmin, and Julia Bacon. 


To open the exhibition a con- 


cert was arranged for Monday, 
April 29, in Copley Hall, which is 
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connected with Allston Hall by 
two doors, so that those who 
wished could wander about the 
gallery and still listen to the music. 
The concert proved a great suc- 
cess. About five hundred persons 
were present, and as the affair was 
made a society function, with tick- 
ets at five dollars and a request 
from the patronesses that the guests 
should come in evening dress, it 
would be difficult to picture a more 
brilliant evening. The program 
bore the names of some of our most 
popular artists. 


MusIcIANS: Mrs. George H. Stod- 
dard, Miss Ethel Hyde, Miss Laura 
Webster, Mr. Eliot Hubbard, Mr. Frank 
Rogers. ACCOMPANISTS: Mrs. S. B. 
Field, Mr. Clayton Johns, Mr. Arthur 
Sewall Hyde. Musical COMMITTEE: 
Ms. James Jackson, Mrs. N. Matthews, 
Jr., Mrs. James Blake. 


Early in the program a suite of 
three songs by Clayton Johns, sung 
by Mr. Hubbard accompanied by 
the composer, was a great treat. 


And now for the official cata- 
logue, which is still unprinted. It 
gives in its artless way various in- 
formations concerning contributors 
and contributions, as follows: 


‘*PULVIS SHAVING,”’ a French artist in 
the flat. Sends us one of his simplici- 
ties entitled, ‘‘Sentiment.’’ There is 
a boat; a river; a man, arms crossed ; 
a woman on the bank; a child,—his 
usual combination. 


“‘ARGENT,’’ painter of personalities. 
Sends us his wonderful character of 
‘*The Dancing Girl’’ called ‘Come 
and See’Er.’’? This is a life-size fig- 
ure, and the corsage is so well done 
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that it is real satin—so are the 
flowers and the shoes. His second 
canvas is ‘‘ Only the Potato.”’ 


Sends 
It teaches a lesson. 


‘“ToME,’’ painter of the real. 
us a theatre-hat. 


‘* ROBINKINS,’’ sentimental artist. Stud- 
ied in Augusta. Sends us his best 
work, ‘‘ Contemplation.”’ 
think. 


You see her 


‘“BaRON LEGS,” the head of the literary 
art school. A medizval town group; 
figures worked by strings. This is 
the prototype of “At the Circus,”’ 
painted by his pupil, ‘‘ Taw Demah.”’ 

“Sr. Ory,’’ painter of satin velvet con- 
volutions. Portrait unfinished. 


‘““VERIE SHOCKIN,’’ a Muscovite who 

does white sunlight and blue shadow 
architecture and carnage. Sends two 
of his best known works. One, ‘A 
Sunlight,’’ represents a Persian 
mosque, and shows the natives put- 
ting sunlight all over it. The other is 
the ‘‘ Cannon-Race — Sepoy Insurrec- 
tion.’? Represents a number of Se- 
poys, assisted by cannon-balls in the 
rear, ‘‘ getting a gait on.’”’ It is full 
of action. 
MEALY,”’ Frenchartist. Too canvases. 
‘““The Thrower,’’ a picture of one of 
the people for the people. A man in 
a diamond field; dusk; grand-stand 
in distance from which one, and in 
fancy, hears the tones of the umpire’s 
voice; and there is the hush of ex- 
pectancy; blue, green, gray; and on 
his chest, ‘‘ Boston.”’ 


‘“BEARDS.’’ Three sketches of the Juli- 
et of Miss Spiral Springs. 


These are but a few of the 
strange and awful canvases. But 
there at least two others that it 
would be unjust not to mention, 
for they were two of the funniest 
contributions. One wascalled ‘‘An 
Egyptian Fragment,’’ and repre- 
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sents those ancient people playing 
golf. This is the work of Miss 
Gertrude Codman Parker. The 
other is ‘‘ Dancing as We See It,”’ 
by Harleston Parker. Both ofthese 


are reproduced by THE BOSTONIAN 


with the permission of the artists. 

The ‘‘ Caricature Exhibition,’ 
earlier in the season, would have 
been the afternoon resort of the 
‘‘smart set’’ as long as it was con- 
tinued. 








HISTORICAL PARALLEL COLUMN 
NOTES AND COMMENTS ON THE PAST AND PRESENT 


April, 1795. 


1. Monsieur Blanchard, the cele- 
brated aéronaut and balloonist, is 
now on a visit to this town. If duly 
encouraged this enterprising for- 
eigner will present to the citizens 
of Boston a display of those ex- 
hibitions which have astonished 
and delighted Europe. In the cause 
of philosophy and science who shall 
doubt the liberality of our Bos- 
tonians. 


The important intelligence of the 
Revolution in the government of 
Holland, effected by the French 
and Dutch patriots, has been re- 
ceived here with the greatest heart- 
felt satisfaction. "The event was 
noticed by a discharge of cannon 
by the citizens at Oliver’s Dock on 
Monday, and yesterday by the 
patriots of Charlestown, where sev- 
eral salutes were fired. 


The selectmen have to-day given 
notice that they will attend at 
their chamber in Faneuil Hall, on 
Wednesday, April 15,.in order to 
receive applications from such per- 
sons as desire to be appointed 
searchers and packers of barrelled 
pickled beef, pork, and fish, within 
this town, for the term of one year 
only, as limited by law. It is ex- 
pected that such as apply will pro- 
duce a recommendation from the 
merchants and traders who employ 
them. Punctuality is necessary in 
these applications so that the cus- 
tom houses may be speedily fur- 
nished with a list of such persons 
as may be appointed to that office, 
who have qualified themselves for 
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April, 1895. 


3. To-day in Music Hall there 
was a grand testimonial in honor 
of the aged author of ‘‘America,’’ 
Rev. Samuel F. Smith. The hall 
was draped with bunting and flags 
from ceiling to floor, and a large 
part of the attendance consisted of 
school children and boys and girls. 
A chorus of two hundred voices 
from the public schools was the 
chief musical feature. At the open- 
ing they sang ‘‘ Young America,”’ 
and at the end, the ‘‘ Prayer for 
Our Country,’’ and furnished the 
chorus to the ‘‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner.’’ It is gratifying to all 
Bostonians that the author of our 
national hymn is a native of our 
city, and that it was sung for the 
first time in public on the Fourth 
of July, 1832, at Park Street 
Church here, by children who were 
celebrating the anniversary of 
American independence. 

5. An address recently delivered 
by Gen. Francis A. Walker, pres- 
ident of the Institute of Technolo- 
gy, on the question of immigra- 
tion, has excited a good deal of 
attention. ‘‘It is not,’’ he said, 
‘‘a question primarily of keeping 
out thousands of paupers, lunatics, 
and idiots, as in the past. It is 
one of the inspection and control of 
the ports of entry. It may seem 
strange that America’s born-free 
people should want to deny the 
principles of the national idea. 
We once boasted of this freedom. 
Now we want it stopped. How 
false is the general idea that the 
increase of our national population 
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a legal discharge of the duties of so 
important a trust. 

By order of the selectmen. 

(Signed) WILLIAM COOPER, 

Town Clerk. 

N. B.— No person but such as 
apply within the time mentioned 
will be appointed during the pres- 
ent year. 

Value of goods exported from 
the United States from the rst of 
October, 1793, to Sept. 30, 1794: 
Massachusetts, $5,299,913; New 
Hampshire, $153,856; Rhode Is- 
land, $954,573; Connecticut, $806, - 
746; New York, $5,408,430; Penn- 
sylvania, $6,643,092; Delaware, 
$233,466; Maryland, $5,610,347; 
Virginia, $3,321,491; North Car- 
olina, $237,015; South Carolina, 
$443,572; Georgia, $263,820. Total, 
$29,464,470. 

George Simpson is appointed 
cashier of the Bank of the United 
States, vice John Keene, Esq., re- 
signed. 


2. This day is appointed to be 
observed as a day of fasting, hu- 
miliation, and prayer throughout 
this commonwealth. 

3. At a meeting of merchants 


and mechanics, held at Concert 
Hall, with Jonathan Mason, Esq., 
in the chair, it was resolved unan- 
imously that this meeting will sup- 
port at the ensuing election the 
following gentlemen : 

For Governor, His Excellency 
Samuel Adams, Esq.; for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, His Honor Moses 
Gill, Esq. ; as Senators for Suffolk, 
Hon. Thomas Dawes of Boston, 
Hon. Oliver Wendell of Boston, 
John Jones, Esq., of Boston, Gen. 
Theophilus Cushing of Hingham. 

Much complaint there is against 
the establishment of the National 
Branch Bank, as it is thought to 
be against the commerce of the 
town, being under the control of 
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is by immigration. It is simply a 
replacement of native stock by for- 
eign. The increase of our popula- 
tion from its own loins from 1790 
to 1830—thirty-three to thirty- 
eight per cent. per decade—was 
the greatest the world has ever 
seen. Between 1880 and ’go five 
and a quarter million immigrants 
were landed here. No country on 
earth can stand such a hideous 
and injurious mass.’’ 

As a sign of the times, and an 
indication of some of the objects 
for which they are now striving, 
the following quotation from an 
address issued ‘‘ To the People of 
Massachusetts,’’ by the Central 
Labor Union, will prove of interest : 
‘‘We warn you that the efforts 
now being made to extend the 
terms of office, to abolish the city 
council, and to rob you of one-half 
of the power of your franchise by 
the adoption of the biennial system 
of elections, are dangerous to the 
well-being of the commonwealth. 
Freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, free schools, and freedom to 
worship God according to the dic- 
tates of conscience, are all endan- 
gered when terms of office are ex- 
tended, and municipal legislative 
bodies eliminated, and frequent 
elections abolished. We appeal to 
you to demand that all questions of 
public moment be referred to the 
people for their endorsement or re- 
jection ; to prevent the abolition of 
the city council; to defeat at the 
polls the biennial election scheme 
and all who favor it ; to frown upon 
the increase of appropriations for 
military purposes, and to favor all 
appropriations that enlarge the op- 
portunities of the people in matters 
of labor and education.”’ 

8. The National Gold Reserve 
showed a loss of about forty thou- 
sand dollars to-day, and stood at 
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directors with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. 

4. The exports from Massachu- 
setts in 1792 amounted to $2,389,- 
922; in 1793, $3,676,412; in 1794, 
$5,299,913, an astonishing increase. 
The amount of exports from the 
States north of the Delaware in 
1794 was $19,324,762; amount 
south of Pennsylvania, $12,464,- 
460. Difference, $6,860,302. Itis 
submitted to ingenious men how 
far slavery is concerned in bringing 
about the above shown difference 
and where lies the vigor, the ac- 
tivity, and resources of the United 
States. The difference in 1792 in 
the same States was only $765,172. 

The selectmen have established 
the following as size of bread: a 
two-penny white loaf must weigh 
8 ounces 7 drachms; a four-penny 
loaf, 1 pound 14 drachms; an eight- 
penny loaf, 2 pounds I ounce 12 
drachms; a four-penny brick loaf, 
I4 ounces 14 drachms; biscuits of 
two coppers price, 5 ounces 10 
drachms; a four-penny loaf of 
brown bread, three-quarters wheat 
and one-quarter rye meal, 2 pounds; 
four-penny loaf not aboye one-half 
indian-meal, 2 pounds 8 ounces. 

The proprietors of the Boston 
Theatre are notified that their 
semi-annual meeting will be held 
on Tuesday next, at seven o’clock, 
at Mr. Duport’s dancing-room and 
theatre. As five trustees are to be 
balloted for, for the ensuing year, 
and matters of importance will then 
come up before the proprietors, a 
general and punctual attendance is 
requested. 

(Signed) Jos—EPH RUSSELL, 

Cashier. 

Noricre. — The treasurer of the 
town of Boston takes leave respect- 
fully to inform his fellow citizens 
that the treasury is totally drained 
of money ; that he has now in his 
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$90,409,757, of which $50,786,658 
is in gold bullion. The gold coin 
in the treasury is $88,444,098, but 
of this sum $48,820,999 is held for 
the redemption of gold certificates 
outstanding. The gold production 
for the calendar year 1894 has 
been computed by the mint bureau 
at $170,000,000 for the entire world 
and $43,000,000 for the United 
States. This latter production is 
about $7,000,000 in excess of the 
American product in 1893, while 
the figures for the world run about 
$12,000,000 above those of that 
year. 

9. The New England Firemen’s 
Union is now an established fact. 
At a meeting held to-day officers 
were elected and a constitution 
adopted, together with tournament 
and playing rules. The purpose 
of the Union is to protect both the 
active and veteran companies and 
to have uniform rules for them all. 

10. In view of an impression 
which seems to have been general, 
that Southern competition in the 
production of textile fabrics would 
injure certain of our Eastern in- 
dustries, it is interesting to note 
the purport of a report on that sub- 
ject, made to-day by the General 
Court, by their Committee on Mer- 
cantile Affairs. Among _ other 
things the report says: ‘‘ So far as 
we can learn there has been no re- 
moval of Massachusetts corpora- 
tions to the South. During the 
past few years, however, a large 
amount of Massachusetts capital 
has been sent into the South for 
the erection of cotton-manufacto- 
ries, and there are other capitalists 
investigating with a view to in- 
creasing such investments. Four 
Massachusetts corporations have 
recently asked permission to carry 
on cotton-manufacturing in other 
States. In 1892 the increase of 
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possession drafts on him from the 
selectmen and overseers of the poor 
to a large amount unpaid, the 
greater part of which is due to the 
schoolmasters and other servants 
of the town, who are daily calling 
on him for payment without his 
being able to relieve them. The 
treasurer earnestly solicits the pay- 
ment of the 1794 tax, which be- 
came due on the Ist instant, and 
he flatters himself with the pleasing 
hope of having an ample supply of 
cash in a few days, as the collectors 
will call on them for that purpose. 

6. The Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery, commanded by Major- 
General Brooks, made their cus- 
tomary military appearance to-day, 
and gave much satisfaction to their 
fellow citizens by their discipline 
and soldier-like deportment. The 


Rev. Dr. Belknap has been chosen 
to deliver the sermon on the next 
anniversary. 

‘“The Boston Chronicle’’ saysthat 


the press must be oiled or it won’t 
work, and that it must have some 
of the money that is due. 

7. The Humane Society is asked 
to supply a guard of ten men to 
patrol Nantasket Beach during the 
inclement season, as the wreck ofa 
schooner on Point Allerton caused 
much suffering among the crew. 
Even when they reached the place 
provided they found the tinder-box 
wet and the provisions devoured by 
mice. It is suggested that a trunk 
lined with tin be placed where it 
can be of some service. 

It is proposed to investigate the 
affairs of the Branch Bank very 
thoroughly so as to find out if the 
money is secreted in the vaults or 
partially divided among the di- 
rectors. 

8. To-day, Tuesday, was cele- 
brated in this town of Boston for 
the late glorious successes of the 
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spindles in the whole was 780,000, 
and sixty-eight per cent. were put 
in operation in Massachusetts. 
During 1893 and 1894 the increase 
in the Southern mills was 387,442 
spindles, and in Massachusetts 
319,737. In 1892 the South erect- 
ed about twenty per cent. of the 
total increase ; and in 1893 and’94 
about forty-five per cent. Massa- 
chusetts is credited with about 
thirty-six per cent. of the total two 
years’ increase in the United States. 
At the present time twenty new 
mills are under way in the South, 
calling for 285,000 spindles and an 
investment of $6,000,000, making 
the total $103,000,000 capital and 
3,000,000 spindles. The capital 
invested in New England alone 
was, in 1880, $157,590,880; 1890, 
$243,153,249; 1894, $275,000,000. 
Thus in fourteen years, since 1880, 
the South has increased its invest- 
ment capital about eight hundred 
per cent. and New England seven- 
ty-five per cent., from all of which 
it must be admitted that the ten- 
dency is toward the South.’’ 

11. Charles Francis Adams, first 
vice-president, presided at the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, held to-day, and 
Dr. S. A. Green, the librarian, 
submitted his annual report, show- 
ing that the library contains at the 
present time about 37,800 volumes, 
95,816 pamphlets, and 3,835 broad- 
sides. Included in these are 810 
bound volumes and 183 unbound 
volumes of manuscript, and also 
2,100 volumes and 4,710 pamphlets 
relating to the Rebellion. The 
largest accession during the year 
came from R. C. Winthrop, Jr., 
who gave from the library of his 
late father eighty-two volumes and 
one hundred pamphlets. Among 
a mass of letters received from Mr. 
and Mrs. A. C. Washburn are thir- 
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res‘oration of the liberties of our 
allies, the citizens of Holland. The 
day was ushered in with the ring- 
ing of bells, and the joy of the citi- 
zens was fully manifested through- 
out the day by the discharge of 
cannon, the display of the French 
and American flags, in unison, and 
the sounds of martial music. At 
ten o’clock a respectable company 
of French, Americans, and Dutch 
repaired to Faneuil Hall, where 
was provided by Citizen Julien an 
elegant and truly republican en- 
tertainment. The hall and tables 
were beautifully decorated on the 
occasion, and the repast was highly 
gratifying to all present, as the 
fraternity which enlivened every 
countenance reciprocated the most 
pleasant sensations. The Governor, 
accompanied by the French Consul, 
entered the hall at about half-past 
two, amidst the loudest applause of 
his fellow citizens. The selectmen, 
a number of civil and military offi- 
cers of the State, and a truly fra- 
ternal band of merchants, mechan- 
ics, and French and Dutch citizens 
were present on this joyful occa- 
sion, and the whole proceedings of 
the day were conducted with that 
order, decency, and sobriety which 
characterize democratic republic- 
ans. In the evening the steeple of 
the Old North Church was illumi- 
nated. 

The District of Maine is attract- 
ing attention as a good place for 
agriculture and commercial ad- 
vantages, and offers superior in- 
ducements for the small farmer. 
And it is a matter of surprise to 
foreigners that it is so little known, 
the general idea being that it is 
only a.vast wilderness. 

The Boston Glass Company an- 
nounce that, after very great trou- 
ble and expense, they have got the 
useful manufacture so far estab- 
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teen written by Col. David Hum- 
phreys, and eleven by John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, and numerous 
letters written by Boston ministers 
during a period of more than two 
hundred years. 

The ancient record library has 
been made still more valuable by 
the addition of the twenty-fifth re- 
port of the Record Commissioners, 
containing the proceedings of the 
Boston selectmen, from May 20, 
1776, to Dec. 27, 1786, covering 
the period of the Revolution. City 
Registrar Whitmore explains that 
‘‘there are no entries on the select- 
men’s minutes from April 19, 1775, 
to May 20, 1776, the control of 
affairs, of course, being in the 
hands of the British general. On 
March 13, 1775, the town chose 
seven selectmen, namely, John 
Scollay, John Hancock, Timothy 
Newell, Thomas Marshall, Samuel 
Austin, Oliver Wendell, and John 
Pitts, and the seven were re-elected 
March 29,1776. Contemporaneous 
papers show that the selectmen 
were of much service in making 
representations to the military au- 
thorities, and as intermediaries in 
the dealings with the American 
forces surrounding Boston.’’ This 
latest volume contains 377 pages, 
including forty-one pages of index 
to places, objects, and names. It 
is worthy to be repeated that the 
selectmen recorded the Declaration 
of Independence in this simple 
style: ‘‘July 4,1776. The united 
American colonies are declared to 
be Free and Independent States, 
by the United States of America, 
in General Congress assembled, at 
Philadelphia.’’ Deer Island, in 
1778, was leased to Joseph and 
Moses Vose of Millbury, at a 
rental of one hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum; but two years 
later one Andrew Tukesbury leased 
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lished as to be able to supply any 
quantity of window glass, of any 
sizes from 6x8 to 19x13, of a 
quality superior to any that is im- 
ported into America. Samuel G. 
Gridley is the name of the super- 
intendent who makes the announce- 
ment. 

A fraternal feast was this day 
held at Faneuil Hall, to celebrate 
the late success of the French re- 
public in establishing the liberties 
of our allies, the citizens of the 
United Netherlands. Price for a 
ticket of admission, two dollars. 

The Almshouse is generally con- 
demned, as not having sufficient 
room. There are lodged there 
from two to three hundred people, 
of all ages and sizes and sex. The 
land belonging to the Almshouse 
formerly belonged to the Work- 
house and Granary, and it is 
thought that the new State House 
being erected will make the land 
greatly appreciated, and a removal 
necessary. The erection of a new 
State House in the pasture of the 
late Governor, while it points to 
the expediency of removing the 
poor from the place which they 
now occupy, opens the prospect of 
better accommodation, which is 


truly gratifying to benevolent 
minds. The appreciation of the 
lands on which the Almshouse, 


the Workhouse, and the Granary 
now stand, will be very rapid, as 
the new State House rises from the 
ground. The appearance of an 
elegant building, elevated above 
that beautiful green, the Common, 
will captivate the eye, while men 
of calculation will turn their atten- 
tion to the increased value of 
every foot of land in its vicinity. 
Whether laid out into lots, or for 
common dwelling-houses, with 
shops and stores in the lower front, 
all the land from the corner of the 
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it for fifty pounds. In 1780 the 
barracks on Long Island were 
moved to Rainsford Island. Even 
in those days the Common was a 
source of anxiety. Cows were past- 
ured on it, but on July 12, 1786, 
the selectmen empowered Mr. 
George Hamlin Hayward to collect 
of such persons as had cows going 
at large on the Common one dollar 
for each cow, and he was also em- 
powered to take care that no dam- 
age was done the trees. In the 
summer of 1777, citizens made 
complaint that chaises, carts, and 
other carriages were frequently 
crossing the Common, ‘‘to the 
detriment of the land and dimin- 
ishing of the feed,’’ and in answer to 
one of the complainants, ‘‘ Thomas 
Crafts, Esq.,’’ the selectmen stated 
that they would ‘‘ esteem it a favor, 
and he would be serving the town, 
if he would use his endeavors to 
prevent loaded carriages from 
passing in the future.’’ Two years 
afterwards, in 1785, the citizens 
again moved against encroachment 
on the Common, and the selectmen 
appointed a committee ‘‘to view 
the Common, and report what fur- 
ther fencing may be necessary for 
the better security of the same.”’ 
‘‘His Excellency John Han- 
cock, Esq.,’’ upon his own appli- 
cation for liberty ‘‘ to break ground 
near his seat, for the pulling up of 
old trees and putting down others 
in their room,’’ was granted his 
request, and a committee was ap- 
pointed ‘‘ to view the bank near his 
house.’’ The trees now on the 
Common, opposite the Brewer 
brown-stone mansion, are said to 
be some of those set out by Gov- 
ernor Hancock under this, grant. 
The ancient regulations as to 
Faneuil Hall Market are especially 
interesting. When Mr. Lindsey 
G. Wallace was appointed to the 
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Granary to the Almshouse, and 
the long line from the corner of the 
Almshouse to the land of Deacon 
Phillips, must in a short time be- 
come more valuable than any other 
of equal extent in Boston. 

11. The weather is very cold 
and stormy, and citizens are cau- 
tioned regarding fires. 

13. There is much distress in 
the town, in consequence of the 
bank’s total and sudden stoppage 
of discounts, and the causes for it 
are laid to the speculation of the 
officers of the branch bank. 

15. It is stated that Mr. Bulfinch 
has executed an elegant plan of 
the intended new State House, 
which unites beauty with conven- 
ience, and is calculated to be one 
of the finest ornaments to this 
town, as well as to do honor to 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Simon Elliot of 15 State 
Street informs his customers that, 
in consequence of the very heavy 
tax that has been laid by the gov- 
ernment on the snuff mills, he is 
necessitated to raise the price of 
snuff to double what he has sold it 
at heretofore. 

The treaty between France and 
the United States is highly spoken 
of as favorable, and, in conse- 
quence of the exertions of Mr. Jay 
in the matter, it is intended to elect 
him to the chief magistracy of the 
State of New York. 

A letter from Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, says that the treaty between 
England and America has put the 
final signature to the death-warrant 
of that place. 

At a meeting held to-day, to 
choose officers for the Mechanics’ 
Association for the ensuing year, 
the following named were duly 
elected: Paul Revere, Esq., presi- 
dent; Edward Tuckerman, vice- 
president ; Samuel Gore, treasurer, 
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care of the stalls, in and out of the 
market, the selectmen impressed 
upon him the duty ‘‘to see that 
the butchers who hire them comply 
strictly with the orders of the town; 
our directions to you are, that, con- 
formable to said orders, you see 
that they do not let their stalls to 
any one without the consent of the 
selectmen, and that they bring and 
offer to sale to its inhabitants all 
hides, skins, and tallow of all such 
creatures as they shall kill while 
they hold the same, and bring to 
the market for sale; and that they 
constantly keep said stalls clean, 
and do not pack any meat in the 
market, or suffer any to be left in 
it at the shutting up of the mar- 
ket,’’ etc. 

The rents fixed upon by the 
selectmen, on Feb. 3, 1780, were 
from seven pounds to twelve pounds 
ten pence, per month. 

Picking and packing was forbid- 
den in the market-house, or within 
the rails, and, in case the practice 
was continued, Clerk Nazro was 
directed to burn the barrels outside 
of the rails. The hall over the 
market was used on election days, 
for the drawing of the State lot- 
tery and also the Mill lottery, for 
public dinners, lectures, for the 
distribution of quarterly charity, 
etc. On July 26, 1786, authority 
was given for the purchase of a 
suitable bell, to be hung in the 
cupola. Deacon Jones, a tavern- 
keeper, was admonished by the 
selectmen, in April, 1778, not to 
permit backgammon to be played 
at his house any longer. He ac- 
knowledged the offence, and prom- 
ised to obey the orders. 

‘The Procopeia’’ is a compara- 
tively new Boston club, organized 
to study and investigate life, the 
soul, society, and kindred subjects, 
and its members embrace people 
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and Deacon Richard Faxon, Sam- 
uel Bangs, Thomas Clement, Ste- 
phen Gore, Edward Hart, Benja- 
min Callender, Giles Richard, Jon- 
athan Hunnewell, and Capt. Ben- 
jamin Russell, trustees, with John 
W. Folsom, secretary. At the 
meeting the following was unani- 
mously adopted, as a primary reg- 
ulation: ‘‘ That the Association, 
being formed for the sole purpose 
of promoting the mechanic arts, 
and advancing the happiness of 
the associates as mechanics and as 
men, will not in their associate 
capacity permit in their meetings 
any debate or conversation upon 
any political subject whatever, un- 
less wherein they may be essentially 
interested as mechanics.’’ 

18. In a prospectus a Belles Let- 
tres paper is announced to appear 
every Tuesday morning, by Wil- 
liam Spotswood, 55 Marlborough 
Street, who says, in regard to it: 
‘The work may not have the bril- 
liancy of foreign brocade, but it has 
the merit of homespun manufact- 
ure.’’ 

Philadelphia is thanked for a 
contribution of $2,895, from thirty- 
eight gentlemen of that city, for 
the benefit of the sufferers by the 
late Boston fire. 

23. A concert of vocal and in- 
strumental music is announced for 
Thursday, for the benefit of Dr. 
Birkenhead, at Theatre Hall. 

25. As the yellow-fever is raging 
in a number of the West India 
islands, it is suggested that a 
health office be established at Castle 
Island. 

29. There is regret that the pan- 
orama exhibited by Mr. Savage is 
to be removed southward to Phila- 
delphia on the brig ‘‘ Sukey,’’ as 
it was much admired. 
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who are well up in psychology, 
mysticism, and the vibratory laws 
that are supposed to govern all of 
which man is cognizant. This 
evening the Rev. H. C. Vrooman 
lectured before this club on ‘‘ The 
tvolution of the Social Question,’’ 
in the course of which he said that 
in the middle ages the agricultural 
classes were serfs, bound to the 
soil, and had no freedom other 
than that which was economic; 
but in this, the basis of life, they 
are secure. The artisan classes 
worked with their own tools, on 
their own raw material, and were 
independent economically. The 
enclosure of the Commons, and the 
gradual extension of the system of 
private ownership of land, freed 
the laborer from the soil, and 
marked the beginning of the un- 
employed problem. ‘The develop- 
ment of machinery, following the 
invention of the steam-engine, the 
power-loom, and the cotton-jenny, 
broke up the handicraft system and 
introduced that of the factory. 
This put the whole power in the 
hands of the capitalist class, of 
employing or not employing the 
labor class, and thus the economic 
freedom of the man who worked 
for wages was gone. For the last 
one hundred years the modern 
social problem has been simply the 
struggle of the labor class to regain 
control of its means of production, 
as embodied in machinery and 
land.”’ 

12. To-day the representatives 
of the various charitable organiza- 
tions met to consider the adoption 
here of the Detroit plan of employ- 
ing those who are poor and out of 
work in the cultivation of unoccu- 
pied lands within or near the city. 
After speeches by various gentle- 














men, prominent in all good works, 
and the reading of letters from 
Senator Lodge and other eminent 
public men, endorsing the plan, 
and the reception of offers of land 
in several parts of the city, to be 
used for the purpose, a committee 
was appointed to further the initia- 
tion of the scheme. 

14. At the commemoration in 
Berkeley Temple, this evening, of 
the thirtieth anniversary of the 
restoration of ‘‘Old Glory’’ to Fort 
Sumter, Hon. Charles Cowley of 
Lowell, president of the Associa- 
tion of Veterans of the Department 
of the South, and South Block- 
ading Department, spoke in an 
interesting vein of the reminis- 
cences of that time, and vividly 
told the story of the unfurling of 
the Stars and Stripes by Major 
Anderson, who, four years before, 
was forced to strike his colors to 
the Southern foe. On the occasion 
of the restoration of the flag, a 
black regiment, commanded by 
Rev. Col. James C. Beecher, half- 
brother of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, the orator of the day, 
formed the colored line, and the 
One Hundred and Twenty-seventh 
New York Infantry the white line. 
The salute of one hundred guns, 
fired when Anderson unfurled the 
flag, was fired by the Third Rhode 
Island Heavy Artillery, a section 
of which regiment was stationed 
at every battery which had bom- 
barded Fort Sumter four years 
before. 

15. Hon. Leverett Saltonstall 
died this evening at his home in 
Brookline. He has been for many 
years a central figure in the De- 
mocracy of Massachusetts. He be- 
longed to the old Saltonstall family 
of Salem, Mass., a descendant of 
Sir Richard Saltonstall, who came 
over from England with Governor 
Winthrop, and was one of the six 
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patentees of the colony of Massa- 


-chusetts. His father, Leverett 


Saltonstall, was one of the leading 
men of Salem and its first mayor. 
He was eminent as an advocate, 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, President of the State 
Senate, member of Congress, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, Doc- 
tor of Laws, and one of the Over- 
seers of Harvard College. 

16. It is worthy of note that at a 
meeting to-day of delegates from 
the graduate clubs of the various 
American colleges resolutions were 
adopted for submission to the col- 
lege boards of trustees, to the fac- 
ulties, and to the general universi- 
ty public, declaring that the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy should be 
granted only after the publication 
of a thesis embodying results of 
original investigation; that only 
those who have obtained the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts from some 
reputable college shall be eligible 
for the degree of Ph. D.; that the 
regulations should be modified to 
facilitate the intermigration of 
graduate students; that not more 
than one year’s residence in the 
university should be required 
where the degree of Ph. D. is con- 
ferred, and that the giving of the 
degree of Master of Arts, Doctor of 
Science and Doctor of Letters, 
honoris causa, is to be condemmed. 

17. Cambridge, on the 17th of 
April, 1861, sent forth the first 
company of volunteers raised for 
the suppression of the Rebellion. 
It was under the leadership of 
Capt. James P. Richardson, who 
organized it. No monument or 
tablet has ever been erected to 
commemorate the event, but an 
association was some time ago 
formed to fittingly celebrate it, and 
this association, the First Volun- 
teer Veterans, to-day gave a ban- 
quet to the survivors of that gal- 
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lant band, Company C, Third 
Regiment, on the thirty-fourth an- 
niversary of their departure from 
Cambridge. The occasion was a 
most interesting one, and in re- 
sponse to the many words of con- 
gratulation by eminent speakers, 
to him as the representative of the 
company, Capt. Levi Hawkes, 
president of the company associa- 
tion, made a slight reference to the 
record of the organization. There 
were 97 men in the company when 
it went out, and of these all but 8 
can be placed. From its members 
22 were commissioned, 21 were 
killed, and 27 died from wounds or 
sickness, leaving 49 alive to-day. 
The regiment in which this com- 
pany served was attached mostly 
to the Army of the Potomac, and 
the bones of some of its members 
will be found on all its battlefields. 

19. Patriots’ Day was celebrat- 
ed by the people of Acton in glori- 
ous style. Among the invited 
guests who crowded to the town 
was James M. Edwards of Bristol, 
Conn., aged eighty-two, a son of 
Ebenezer Edwards, a member of 
Capt. Isaac Davis’ company. An 
older brother, John Fox Edwards, 
eighty-eight years old, a resident 
of Manola, Wis., was also invited, 
but owing to the distance and his 
extreme age he sent a letter of re- 
gret. 

24. Many rare books were sold 
this afternoon at the auction-rooms 
of Libbie & Co. from the library 
of Mr. George T. Maxwell of New 
York. The highest price realized 


was $260, which Dodd, Mead & 
Co. paid for the first edition of 
Robert Browning’s ‘‘ Pauline,’’ 
(London, 1833), the poet’s first 
book. ‘‘ Les Débuts de Cesar Bor- 
gia,’’ a book printed in 18go, 
brought $135. The first American 
edition of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’’ brought $13.50. Several 
books from the ‘‘ Kelmscott Press ’’ 
of William Morris, were sold, the 
‘‘ Histories of Troy,’’ three vol- 
umes, and Shakespeare’s poems 
bringing the best prices—$69 and 
$22, respectively. Some rare Haw- 
thornes were offered, the rarest be- 
ing ‘‘ Famous Old People (1841), 
part of the ‘‘ Grandfather’s Chair’’ 
series, which brought $37.50, and 
‘The Celestial Railroad (1843), 
which sold for $70. This last is 
perhaps the rarest of all the first 
editions of Hawthorne’s. 

25. The entertainment this even- 
ing under the auspices of the New 
England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation, entitled, ‘‘ Longfellow’s 
Dreams,’’ was brilliant and beauti- 
ful, even beyond anticipation. 
Longfellow was represented at the 
ages of five, ten, fifteen, and twen- 
ty, and surely no one was ever sur- 
rounded by prettier girls, who im- 
personated angels and bearers of 
lilies and harps, groups of statuary 
with flickering torches, and slaves, 
singing their midnight revels. 

At the concluding sale at Libbie’s 
to-day, Poe’s ‘‘Tamerlane’’ was 
sold to Dodd, Mead & Co. of New 
York, at the price of $1,450. 
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APs record of all the plays given in 
Boston during the year, we think 
our readers will find the Calendars 
printed every month in this department 
to be useful for reference, and they will 
also largely dispense with the necessity 
of saving theatre programs, since all 
new plays given in this city for the first 
time will at least receive mention, ac- 
companied by a short, condensed plot 
and a cast in full, When space will 
permit, the salient points of criticism as 
well as principal features of a personal 
nature likely to interest our readers 
will be added to the plot. Such ad- 
vance notices will be included as may 
reach us in time before going to press. 
The following plays are a record for 
the past month: 


Calendar for April. 


First WEEK — APRIL 1 TO 6, 


Boston: Wagner Opera. 

BoWDOIN SQUARE: ‘‘Blue Jeans.”’ 

CASTLE SQUARE: ‘‘Rob Roy.’’ — 

CoLuMBIA: ‘‘Charley’s Aunt.’’ 

GRAND OPERA: Conroy and Fox in 
“Hot Tamales.”’ 

HoLLis STREET: The Kendals in reper- 
toire, including ‘“‘A Scrap of Pa- 
per,’’ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ 
“A White Lie,’ “Impulse,’’ ‘‘The 
Ironmaster.”’ 

KEITH’sS: Vaudeville. 


MusEvm: Olga Nethersole in repertoire.“ 


PaRK: “Trilby.”? — 


TREMONT: Stuart Robson in ‘‘The Hen- “ KEITH’S 


rietta.”’ 


SECOND WEEK — APRIL § TO 13. 


Boston: Wagner Opera Company in 
‘Siegfried,’ ‘‘“Tannhauser,’’ and 
“Tristan and Isolde;’’ Saturday 
evening, opening night of ‘‘The 
Black Crook.’? je 


BOWDOIN SQUARE: ‘‘The Danger Sig- 
nal,’’ a scenic production. 

CASTLE SQUARE: ‘‘Rob Roy,”’ ina long 
run. 

CoLuMBIA: Donnelly and Girard in 
‘*The Rainimakers.”’ 

GRAND OPERA: ‘‘McFadden’s Elope- 
ment.’’ 

HOLLIS STREET: Sol Smith Russell in 
‘‘Heir-at-Law,”’ ‘Peaceful Valley,” 
and ‘‘A Poor Relation.”’ 

KEITH’S: Vaudeville. 

MUSEUM: Geo. W. 
Uncle Dudley.”’ 

PARK: Last week of ‘‘Trilby’’ in its 
phenomenal success.”’ 

TREMONT: Stuart Robson in his new 
play entitled, ‘‘“Marmaduke.”’ 

MECHANICS AUDITORIUM: Italian and 
French Opera for five nights and 
two matinees, in ‘‘Lohengrin,”’ 
‘‘Aida,”» ‘“‘Romeo et Juliette,’ 
‘‘Nozze di Figaro,”’ ‘‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’’ and ‘‘Pagliacci,’’ ‘‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’’ and ‘‘Faust.’’ 


Wilson in ‘Our 


THIRD WEEK — APRIL 15 TO 20, 


Boston: Revival of ‘“The Black Crook.”’ 

BOWDOIN SQUARE: ‘‘Hands Across the 
Sea.”’ 

CASTLE SQUARE: ‘‘Rob Roy.”’ 

CoLuMBIA: Edward Harrigan and com- 
pany in ‘“The Major.”’ 

GRAND OPERA: Return engagement of 
Ward and Vokes in ‘“‘A Run on the 
Bank.”’ 

HoLiis STREET: Primrose and West’s 
Minstrels. 

s: Vaudeville. 


MusEuMm: Mrs. Langtry in her new 
play, ‘‘Gossip.”’ 

PARK: Hoyt’s ‘“‘A Temperance Town.” ~ 

TREMONT: Hoyt’s “A Trip to China- 
town.”’ 


FourtH WEEK —APRIL 22 TO 27. 


Boston: ‘‘The Black Crook’’; last week. 
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Hanlon Brothers’ 


’ 


BOWDOIN SQUARE: 
spectacle, ‘‘Fantasma.’ 

CASTLE SQUARE: ‘‘Rob Roy.”’ 

CoL_uMBIA: Edward Harrigan in ‘‘Reilly 
and The 4oo,’’ and ‘‘Cordelia’s As- 
pirations.”’ 

GRAND OPERA: ‘‘Green Goods Man.”’ 

HOLLIS STREET: Augustin Daly’s Com- 
pany of Comedians in repertoire. 

KEITH’s: Vaudeville. 

MuskEum: Robert Mantell in ‘“The Hus- 
band,’’ an adaptation of Tom Tay- 
lor’s ‘‘Retribution.”’ 

PARK: Hoyt’s ‘“‘A Temperance Town.”’ 

TREMONT: Hoyt’s “A Trip to China- 
town.”’ 


THE WAGNER OPERA season opened 
with great éclat. The audiences were, 
of course, fashionable in part, but by no 
means so distinctively so as at the Ital- 
ian and French opera. The Wagnerians 
swell their ranks from all classes in life. 
This was decidedly apparent in the 
audiences. 

The second week of Wagnerian opera 
gave way before the approach of ‘‘con- 
fectionery’’ opera, though why one 
should go from ‘‘Lohengrin”’ in German 
at the Boston Theatre to dance attend- 
ance in the barn on ‘‘Lohengrin”’ in 
Italian is hard to understand except on 
the ground that it is the personality of 
the singer that attracts. 

Miss OLGA NETHERSOLE’S last week 
was given up to repertoire, but the first 
two nights of the week were filled by a 
play new to Boston, entitled, ‘‘The 
Transgressor,’’ a drama in four acts by 
A. W. Gattie. Cast: 
eoeses+sMaurice Barrymore 
Constance.... . -- Ethel Mollison 
Gcvrald Hust, M. D..... coccee ---G, F. Nash 
Mrs. Woodville Mrs. E. J. Phillips 

Barton Hiil 
Sir Thomas Horncliffe, J. P. Thomas Valentine 
Hon. and Rev. Henry Meredith......Grant Stewart 
Robert........... be’ oseaceseesenenh snes H. De Vere 


ADNIC 2... 65.s00c00 Secoceas s Virginia Graves 
BYIVIRs svcwcccns secs code veces Miss Olga Nethersole 


Eric Langley.......... 


The plot makes Eric Langley, whose 
wife has been twenty years in an insane 
asylum, secretly marry a young girl, 
who, ignorant of the existence of the 
first wait for a 


wife, is willing to 
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later explanation of the secret marriage. 
But the issue is hastened by Rev. 
Henry Meredith, who considers it his 
duty to reveal the state of things, al- 
leging that his own love for the be- 
trayed Sylvia will permit him to marry 
her and thus save her honor. This in- 
consistency and the refusal of the girl 
hasten the final departure of Langley, 
leaving the sequel to the imagination of 
the listener. Flimsy as is the plot, there 
are several stirring scenes, though the 
play affords no such scope for the dis- 
play of Miss Nethersole’s talent as her 
‘‘Camille’’ or her ‘‘Frou-Frou.”’ 

The return engagement of the Ken- 
dals tothe Hollis gave Boston a final 
opportunity to see them in repertoire 
prior to their departure for England. 

The lustre of George du Maurier’s 
literary fame has not been dimmed by 
the dramatization of ‘‘Trilby.’’ The 
interest is sustained to the very finish 
and without anti-climax. The drama 


has made distinct gains by the addition 
of its new fourth act and its other alter- 
ations where liberty has been taken 
with the plot of the novel for the sake 


of dramatic effect, as the reunion of 
Trilby and Little Billee and the renewal 
of a prospective marriage ‘‘cing ans- 
apres.’’ The dramatic intensity of the 
play is greatly enhanced by such feat- 
ures as the arrival of the mother the 
evening before the wedding when, ac- 
cording to the French custom, the wed- 
ding-feast was celebrated prior to the 
civil ceremony on the following day. 
The extra and almost undue importance 
in Mr. Potter’s dramatization given to 
the mesmeric influence of Svengali 
lends an extra pathos and sorrow to the 
spectacle. 

THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE -prepared 
for its patrons the first week of April a 
new comedy in three acts by Conroy 
and Fox, entitled ‘‘Hot Tamales.’’ 
Cast: 

Thomas A. Kelly............-000+00+.ejohn C, Fox 
Jerry Flannagan.. . John H, Conroy 
George Malvern.... gee C. Cherry 
Walter La Rue... seoee.... Harry E, Fairbanks 


Jimmy Daly........ -Ren Shields 
Oscar Dugan.....cccsssces » --Thomas F, Watson 
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Caroline Johnson,,........+4+ ..Thomas F, Watson 
Mollie Kelly....... ay Mortimer 
Wallace La Rue.. Kate Florence Ellis 
Nellie Kelly... ..2000...0s0000 -.Josie La Fontaine 
Mamie O° Neill.......cesersececccee ---Katie Allen 
Fanny Tracey..........ssseccoe oes — Claflin 
Elsie Clinton.........++- Seine: aieaae «Sadie Claflin 
Jennie Bowell May Allen 
Carrie Finley «+++»Dot Marble 
Josie Quinn...... Cassie Stevens 
Ettie Goodwin Vera La Valetta 


It was “hot stuff,’’ and that was all 
the appropriateness in the title. Speci- 
alties crowded out the plot, which it 
was as wholly ynnecessary as impossible 
to remember. 

MR. STUART ROBSON at the Tremont 
not only appeared in his favorite, ‘“The 
Henrietta,’ but he also ventured in a 
three-act comedy by Sidney Rosenfeld 
and Barbusse, given for the first time in 
Boston. It is said to be a rewritten 
production of ‘‘Lightfoot’s Wife,’’ by 
Mr. Barbusse. The plot is too much 
involved and too prolix to keep a sus- 
tained interest. 

The story is of a San Francisco bachelor, 
Marmaduke, who has an open heart and 
open house, whose gullibility is as co- 
lossal as his pocketbook. The humor- 
ous situations result from his being im- 
posed upon by a swarm of friends (?), 
the one for his board and lodging, the 
other to win the bachelor’s hand for his 
marriageable daughter. Marmaduke is 
saved by an executive, practical, dash- 
ing widow who, strange to say, is not 
after him herself, but is really his 
friend and outwits the others in his be- 
half, winning his hand for a sweet girl 
friend. Cast: 

T.afayette Marmaduke...........00. Stuart Robson 
Samuel Lightfoot...........0.. John L. Wooderson 
Jonathan Fastnet William Yerance 
John Webster, Jr. 

Henry Bergman 

. .. George D. Macintyre 

sseccescees-eJeG Bauer 

Dennis Clarence Montaine 
Alicia. Paunceforts:...006.05s<00 ....Mrs, Robson 
DOE SOONER wine's owieintassice Mrs, Gabrielle McKean 
Murguerite Grace Franklyn Lynch 
Peppa Blanche Moulton 
‘Tessie Lightfoot Carrie Berg 
NS, MUAY cscs cia dvweccdscvees eeeeee Mary Green 


Sol SMITH RUSSELI’S week at the 
Hollis was all too short for his numer- 


ous friends, who enjoyed not only his 
‘‘homespun”’ pieces with added zest, 


but had an opportunity to contrast with 
them his work in the familiar ‘‘ Heir-at- 
Law,”’ the four-act English comedy by 
George Coleman. The humor of the old 
pedantic humbug, Dr. Pangloss, is re- 
freshing. Mr. Russell, in his interpre- 
tation of this character, follows in gen- 
eral the lines laid down by Mr. Jefferson. 
He drops, however, his own peculiar 
drawl, introduces some amusing danc- 
ing and new ‘‘business.’’ The comedy 
business is clean and sparkling, and 
Mr. Russell received a perfect ovation. 
The cast was as follows: 


Lord Duberly 


Charles Smiley 
Dick Dowlas.. 


. Charles McKay 
Zekiel Homespun.... ---Alfred Hudson 
Henry Moreland....+.e+seeeeeeees Hugh Harting 
ROMTICK sic scccecsescess eecces eeeeeeR. F. Sullivan 
Waiter at the inn Stewart Allen 
John eoececs George BR. Williams 
Cicely Homespun....sccccccccccscces Harriet Ford 
Lady Duberly Kate Rvan 
Caroune ROMenisacccssaieticeivses Stella Boniface 
Dr. Pangloss . 

Mrs. LANGTRY received a very dif- 
ferent reception on her return engage- 
ment to Boston from that she received 
earlier in the season. Giving, for the 
first time in this city, the four-act 
comedy by Clyde Fitch and Leo Diet- 
richstein, entitled, ‘‘Gossip,’’ she had if 
possible a better opportunity than usual 
both to play a part naturally suited to 
her and to display to unusual advantage 
her new gowns and gorgeous diamonds. 
Every seat was taken, and standing- 
room was at a premium. ‘‘The fair 
Lily’? was in her Easter bloom,—her 
popularity at its height. 

The story is flimsy in construction 
and development of plot, and unworthy 
of its elaboration. Count Marcy finds 
his old love has become the wife of his 
friend, Mr. Stanford. False to his 
friendship, he regains the former love 
of the now faithless wife and prepares 
to elope with her. Here Mrs. Barry, 
an experienced divorcée, interferes, calls 
Mrs. Stanford back to repentance, inter- 
cepts Mrs. Stanford’s letter of renun- 
ciation, appears in many amusing situa- 
tions that constitute the principal merit 
of the play, and clears up the universal 
embarrassment like a veritable dex ex 
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machina. That she might appear such 
she was radiant in a diamond crown, a 
resplendent tiara. 

Her excellent support was in this 
cast: 
..-Mrs. Langtry 
ames W. Pigott 


- Effie Shannon 
Richman 


Mrs. Stanford.. 

Mr. Stanford........ os 
Myriam Stanford Blanche Burton 
Mrs. Cummings rs. Louisa Eldridge 
Clara Cummings. ...0. cccccsscccccecceed Ada Curry 
Fallows..ccc0.sescsscocce . B. Williamson 
Servant....cccccce -William Steel 
Valet. .cccccccccccccssccccccccvccccccsees|. Lopper 

eee eobenee = ‘Holden Chandler 
Gaston Barney ....... eeees-Tvan Watson 
Count Marcy..... .-...Eben Plympton 


Mr. Hoyt's plays were well repre- 
sented during April, ‘‘A Temperance 
Town’ and “A Trip to Chinatown,”’ 
both running for two weeks at the same 
time, the former at the Park, and the 
latter at the Tremont. 

The former, as a comedy-satire, is one 
of the best on the stage. The latter, a 
farce-comedy, has received some slight 
changes in the way of songs and dances 
—notably Miss McCann’s and 
Miss Clayton’s dancing, given with un- 
usual abandon. 

Mr. Conor’s Welland Strong is as 
irresistible as ever, Mr. Richards as the 
gay old bachelor, and Mr. Gilfoil in his 
numerous imitations and whistling, 
being particular favorites. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRIGAN and his New 
York company delighted the patrons of 
the Columbia Theatre for two weeks 
with Mr. Harrigan’s compositions. The 
first week ‘‘The Major,’’ a comic play 
similar to ‘‘ Reilly and The 400” and 
‘‘Cordelia’s Aspirations,’’ was presented. 
The Major isa polite rogue, swindling 
everybody and affording abundant op- 
portunity for variety business and horse- 
play. Different nationalities and their 
noisy demonstrations were constantly 
in evidence. Cordelia’s aspirations to 
get into ‘‘sassiety”’ introduced an abund- 
ance of Irish wit and Mrs. Malaprop’s 
blunders. The audience was very large 
and enthusiastic. 

‘*THE BLACK CROOK’’ played its an- 
nual engagement at the Boston Theatre 


song 


for two weeks in April with the usual 
elaborate display of costumes, scenery, 
etc. Its specialties are the life of the 
piece; the acrobatic feats of the Athos 
family, the juggler Mardo, Biancifion, 
the dolls’ dance, and those of Fornaghi 
and Slaccioni. 

DALY’s COMEDIANS returned for one 
week with a new play, presenting a 
flimsy farce entitled, ‘‘The Orient Ex- 
press.’’ Mr. Featherstone and his wife 
had planned a trip on the Orient Ex- 
press, for which they had secured circu- 
lar-tickets. The wife, strange to say, 
changing her mind, Mr. F. sold her 
ticket, and it was bought by a female 
artist. The train having been captured 
by Greek brigands, the telegram was 
sent to London that Mr. and Mrs. F. 
the prisoners. To avoid 
scandal and soothe the real Mrs. F., she 
sets out to meet her husband, return- 
with him after investigating the 
matter. But the enterprise of a news- 
paper reporter runs down the real 
truth and occasions numerous amusing, 
though absurd situations. 

This comedy was followed by a farcical 
production—a decided farce. Mr. Dixey 
alone saved it with the following casts: 

HOLLIS STREET THEATRE — ‘‘The 
Orient Express,”’ 
three acts, 
by F. 


were among 


ing 


a farcical comedy in 
adapted from the 
C. Burnand. 


German 


Augustus Jellaby James Lewis 
Robert Featherstone.......... ....-Gerald Maxwell 
Ernest Trevor..... -Francis Carlyle 
Richard Glibb....... Herbert Gresham 
Odeuseus Dioskobobulos,........Campbell Gollan 
Sir Jasper Nickel................Charles Leclercq 
EA WOIGS 6.0 ccccceceses ... Mr Stowe 
Mrs, Jellaby.......sssceseee Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 
TRG RGsews vax ene eee .-Percy Haswell 
Katrina Djoreska ‘ Ida Molesworth 
PTANCES.<ccccscsccsce gente Upham 
Hettie F catherstone.-. eh snawle -. Maxime Elliott 


seeeeee 


‘‘A Tragedy Rehearsed,’’ arranged by 
Augustin Daly from Richard Brinsley 


Sheridan’s farce, ‘“The Critic.’’ 


Mr. Puff. Henry Dixey 
Mr, D: «e++-Gerald Maxwell 
Mir. Sneer....000. ce..s.c0ee ay weer Campbell Gollan 
The stage manager..... Mr. Stowe 
Don Whiskerandos........ ceeeeeesesJames Lewis 
Governor of Tilbury. Charles Leclercq 
Ear! of Leicester. Francis Carlyle 
Sir Walter Raleigh........ bussed Herbert Gresham 
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Sir Christopher Hatton. Mr. McLoughlin 
Master of the horse Mr. Stowe 
Beefeater, ....ccsscccce satan bcalenennaeed Mr. Morse 
Sentinel,.........¢ wae bales alah sigeewe seme eawn Eldridge 
The first niece or Upham 
The second niece........ .Ida Molesworth 
Confidante ° 

Tilburina.......-... eecccnccceses «Maxime Elliott 


The rest of Daly’s repertoire for the 
week included ‘‘A Bundle of Lies,’’ 
‘“The Lottery of Love,’? and ‘A Night 
On: 

ROBERT MANTELL at the Boston Mu- 
seum. ‘‘The Husband,” a play in four 
acts by Espy Williams, founded on Tom 
Taylor’s ‘‘Retribution.’’ First time here. 


Capt. Henri Lefevre 
Gaston de Vigny Albert Bruning 
Lucien Lefevre William Stuart 
Colonel Rich....ccccecscccscccceee B. T. Ringgold 
M. Foucade E. A. Eberle 
PETG PAPO a 650 0'o5.50 cies dae seieces Edward M. Hoyt 
Dr. Bonne.. ..-Edgar MacGregor 
Pigott ... Frank Smith 

Ed Krauser 
Charlotte Behrens 
Mary Timberman 
Mme. de Beauvais Eleanor Merron 
Mme Tonsant Emma Stevens 
Lisset...e...sseeeeees bis sioisewsit nis eule tate Fannie Hoyt 
Pauline. occocccccccccscccccececs Henrietta Howard 


Robert Mantell 


Heloise de Vigny.. 
Therese Lefevre 


The husband pursues to the death the 
villain responsible for his wife’s dis- 
honor and death. The piece is doleful, 
filled with false and harmful sentiment 
and Frenchy in treatment. Its style 
partakes of the sensational and trashy in 
literature, and needed the strong popu- 
larity of Mr. Mantell and his magnetic 
personality and refined wit to stccess- 
fully carry it. The duel scene was only 
too short; the cast not over strong. 
Mr. Mantell’s friends were generously 
represented in the audience. 

‘“FANTASMA”’ and the Hanlons are 
too well known to need description. 
Their appearance at the Bowdoin Square, 
and the fun of George H. Adams, the 
clown, drew a merry crowd to watch the 
following make merry: 


Fantasma 


-Elsie Irving 
Zamaliel... 


-+-Nat D, Jones 
orge H. Adams 


Farmer Close John H. Haslam 
Hagrath....... Leon E. Nief 
Drunken man..... oc ccccsccesees ‘John M. Coughlin 
The three dudes McDonough brothers 
Bathos..... eres ssccccccecce aieune T. C. Coughlin 
Hazzard... -M.G Douglass 

». William McDonough 


MENGEEDUECs 0's a:500% 0s vrtosiee eaens edsen Walter Kaill 
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Martha Morris 
Blanche Sherwood 
Hulda Haslam 
DEER ins ne sis4t euniceie bs Ssieniveieaiesinead Ada Menette 
CRMNOUR 600050 0000 sO 0seseccaccvcseses Lizzie Shaw 
Fuschia Eleanor Worthington 
‘““A GREEN Goons MANn”’ at the Grand 
Opera was written for laughing pur- 
poses only. The first scene is laid in a 
beer-saloon, the second in a courtroom, 
where the burlesque judge allows a 
variety show. The last scene shows 
how the “‘ panel game’”’ is worked by the 
green goods man. The piece is a rollick- 
ing farce, light, tuneful, and amusing. 
Miss Edwina gave a French dance that 
brought down the house. 
new here. 


The piece is 


Herman Blatz...cccccccscccce TTT Try Paul Dresser 
Roger McCracken. -Ben Dillon 
Jack McCracken John Parr 
Dead Easy......00 Barry Maxwell 
Bob A. Till. Robert Vernon 
Flim Flam, a ‘‘Green Goods Man,’ ~ Cc. ooo 
Astor tramp evccce eed. C. Jobson 
The Green Goods Steerer..... devised seus by Himself 


. Selby Tapsfield 
John Jay, from Jayville.. Ben Dillon 
Mrs, Geraldine McCracken 
Etelka Blatz 
Little’ TOUGH: «...ccecsciessseccwess Effie Dinsmore 
Swift......ccccccccvccccccccccce +-+-Effle Dinsmore 
Olive Branch ----Adele Estee 
Mrs.Common Maud Fenton 
Gladys McCracken ......... rec erte Edwina 


MR. DALy’s adaptation of ‘‘Les Sur- 
prises du Divorce,” or ‘“‘The Lottery of 
Love,’’ had a one-night stand at the 
Hollis Street, with a cast of which the 
principal features were : 


Adolphus Doubledot.......... 
Benjamin Buttercorn James Lewis 
Captain Sam Merrimac.... Campbell Gollan 
Tom Dangerous.....-.+++6- +++ .. Herbert Gresham 
Mrs. Zenobia Sherramy Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 
i . .»elda Molesworth 
+»Percy Haswell 


..« Henry Dixey 


Neither play nor cast can be said to 
sustain the reputation of the old come- 
dians. 

Miss ADA REHAN’S return, however, 
was welcomed, as it always is, in the 
most hearty manner. She offered the 
following : 

Her first Boston appearance as Julia 

n ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Juliana 

n ‘‘The Honeymoon,’’ and Katherine 
in ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew.’’ She 
also appeared in ‘‘ Nancy & Company,”’ 
and ‘‘The Heart of Ruby.’’ The last 
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mentioned, as well as ‘‘The Honey- 
moon,’’ having single-night stands. 

‘* The Honeymoon,’’acomedy by John 
Tobin, has been condensed by Mr. Daly 
into four acts and is similar to ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew.’’ Miss Rehan’s 
Spanish dance was a new departure for 
her. Cast: 


Duke Aranza Frank Worthing 
Count Montalban......eeeee..-ee «Sidney Herbert 
Captain Rolando . George Clarke 
Balthaser.... +++. Tyrone Power 
FRQUES. cccccvececccess William Owen 
Dr. Lampedo.... +--+... Thomas Bridgeland 
Lopez ° William Sampson 
Campillo......... pnwebesnses ospae® William Stewart 

-. +» Mr, Shepherd 
Violante... Laura Hansen 
AUOERs oon stn ceeseccicccnsccrccses Ethel Mollison 
Hostess . ° -... Mrs. Thomas Barry 
The wife of Lopez...... Jeanne Vorhees 
Juliana. ...eccccce.ees --».-Ada Rehan 


‘*The Heart of Ruby”’ represents Jap- 
anese life. It is adaptation from the 
French of Judith Gautier, by Huntley 
McCarthy, being one of the best of 
Daly’s novelties. Melodramatic in 
character, Orientially poetic in treat- 
ment, the plot hinging on the Eastern 
concubine theory and the introduction 
of the same into the domestic circle. 
Cast: 
oeeee-George Clark 
sosbee Sidney Herber 

Tyrone Power 
sbeewhoe iebaneheee e+ eee John Craig 
- Hobart Bosworth 
-. Wiiiiam Stewart 
-.Robert Shepherd 
.- William Sampson 


Thomas Bridgeland 
+++++. Laura Hansen 


The prince of Maeda..... 
The Lord Yamato.... 
Simabara........ 
Ivasita.... 
Vayagama.... 
Sabourra 
Ogoura..... 
Keeper of the inn............ 
A DOatMAN,.ccccecscesseceees 
Heart of Ruby..........06 0. 
Omaya ---Florence Conron 
Chrysanthemum -++Sybil Carlisle 
A wandering singing-woman......... Miss Conron 


Ada Rehan 


Tika.ccccocccceccocce cocses 


DRAMATIZATIONS from Sardou, Ibsen, 
Meilhac, and Alphonse Daudet will be 
given in May at the Tremont. They 
are ‘‘Divorcons,’? La Maison de Pou- 
pee,’ ‘‘Ma Cousine,”’ and ‘‘Sappho.”’ 
The French season will be opened, how- 
ever, with'‘Mme. Sans-Géne,’’which was 
expressly written for Mme. Réjane and 


” 


performed by her over 400 nights in 
It is considered a magnificent 
production of Sardou’s play and the 


aris. 


repertoire is anticipated with great in- 


terest. 


“THE BEGGAR STUDENT,’ by the 
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Castle Square Opera Company, prom- 
ises well for a successful summer season 
of light comic opera. The cast includes 
Miss Louise Eissing, prima donna so- 
prano, John McWade, William Wolff, 
Marie Mulle-Bell, Alice Gaillard, and 
Beaumont Smith. There are to be re- 
duced prices, enlarged orchestra, elabor- 
ate floral decorations, and both an ex- 
haust-fan above and a force-draft below 
to maintain a temperature, as in a stor- 
age warehouse. 

ROBERT MANTELL drew 
houses at each performance. 


crowded 
During 
his last week the bills included two per- 
formances each of ‘‘Monbars,’’ ‘The 
Marble Heart,’ and ‘‘The Corsican 
Brothers,’’ and one night of ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ 
‘‘WHo Is JONES?’ is a three-act farce 
by John Fowler, given for the first time 
in Boston, with this cast, at the Tre- 
mont: 


seeeeeeess William Collier 
G. Herbert Leonard 
-.-Albert C. Deltwyn 
Thomas Snelgrove eoesee- Walter Perkins 
Dr. Smiles oe sess ose Ms ke, BEOCKert 
Cuddlewick Cullendcr, Sr...George W. Middleton 
Cuddlewick Cullender, Jr..... .»++-John H, Browne 
Madge Knollys 


Odesimus Sanguine.... 
Lord Creamvere... 
Captain Vincent 


ms ouise Allen Collier 
Lydia Derwent..... poaaeeusnes -..Willa M, Martin 
Anesta Pemberton --Helen Reimer 

.-.Katherine Collier 

Sanguine, to use his own words, is 
‘‘running a boom-town, not a Garden of 
Elen.’’ He gets all his friends there, 
who occupy the only building of the 
place and camp out as best they can. 
They lay all the blame onto Jones, who 
does not turn up until the end of the 
piece, and who is merely a scapegoat for 
Sanguine’s trickery and humor. 

The comic opera, ‘‘ The Sphinx, by 
Browne and Thompson, is already un- 
dergoing rehearsals at the Tremont. 
The summer season is billed for May 
27th for a protracted engagement. 

In the cast are Helen Bertram, Laura 
Joyce Bell, J. Aldrich Libbey, Edwin 
Stevens, Fred Frear, Christie McDon- 
ald, and others. 

SANDOW at the Boston attracted large 
audiences and favorable criticism. The 
cast was strong, like Sandow, nearly all 
being stars. 
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GRAND OPERA HovusE—‘“ Duffy’s 
Blunders,’’ a farce-comedy in three 
acts. First time here. 


Bernard Duffy. .... 
Dick Lighttoot 
Dennis McTurk... 
Adolph Schneider... 
Richard Tompkins........ neeaaaand George F. Hall 
Tired Tinkham.......... William Gardner 
Roderigo McGuire.........+++.. - «-C A, Johnson 
Policeman Whackem Robert Doris 
Jim Bludso..... coves Castle Brydges 
Rubie Tompkins............ Marguerite Ferguson 
Miss Robinson Crusoe «May Belmont 
Kitty McShane............ ...Miss Sidney Gilman 
Vera Flyppe Mile. La Sirene 
Ima Phoole..... 

The Original Pickaninnies 


Barney Ferguson 
«+++. Barney Fagan 

. .«..Charles H. Gorman 
Dan Mason 


By Themselves 


‘‘Duffy’s Blunders’ afforded much 
merriment and was another excuse for 
a variety entertainment. 

Miss SADIE MARTINOT’S appearance 
in a new English comedy entitled, 
‘“The Passport,’’ was as fascinating as 
ever. 

In the story she impersonates the role 
of a shallow-brained butterfly, Mrs. 
Darcy, who forgets everything and 
loses her passport on the frontier. She 


passes as the wife of a fellow traveller, 
Mr. Sinclair, in order to get beyond the 


lines, but in the meantime has. to be 
presented as Mrs. Sinclair to a Mr. 
Coleman, M. P., whose daughter Mr. 
Sinclair, having become divorced from 
his first wife, later marries. Mrs. 
Darcy, later becoming a Mrs. Green- 
wood, partner of Mr. Coleman, is told 
her ‘‘first husband”’ is alive and be- 
lieves the story to mean her real first 
husband that was reported dead. Sin- 
clair has a similar experience, and the 
bewildering complications are only 
cleared up by Mrs. Darcy finding her 
passport and making full confession of 
innocence. Cast: 

Ferdinand Sinclair......... eocccesees Max Figman 
Christopher Coleman.......0..2+ os Sam Edwards 
George Greenwo0d..-.ecceeeeees oe F. Brien 
Algy Grey..cocsccccccrece eeccccee arold Hartsell 
FECAL SEATS. ccc ccccvccesvecesee Oscar I., Figman 
Bob Coleman ...Charles Thropp 
Pattison -»-..Erskin Lewis 


Officer...... . George Dawell 
DCHMIIINMG 0.50 vine nse cpineceee asses ..O. F, Rappa 
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EE CUA ca vind Cinedend cass saad Mrs. Sol Smith 
Mildred Coleman.. Goldie Edwards 
WIGS BERG cc ccseicceciese% ene .... Georgie Welles 
Markham..... bie Be Gide cNie'a an ein e'e - Cushman Tuttle 


Mrs. Darcy Sadie Martinot 


May Bookings. 


Boston: Sandow Trocadero Co. 

May 13. ‘‘ Trilby.”’ 

BOWDOIN SQUARE: April 29 to May 4, 
‘‘The Fire Patrol.” 

May 6, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 

Later, ‘‘Special Delivery,’’ ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist,” and ‘Little Lord Fauntle- 
Toy.’ 

CASTLE SQUARE: April 29 to May 4, 
last week of ‘‘ Rob Roy.”’ 

May 6, ‘‘ The Beggar Student.”’ 

Later, ‘‘ Boccacio.”’ 

CoLUMBIA: April 29 to May 4, ‘‘ Yon 
Yonson,’’ with Gus Heege. 

May 6 to 11, Davis and Keogh’s 
‘* Down in Dixie.” 

May 13 to 18, ‘‘ The Still Alarm.”’ 

GRAND OPERA: April 29 to May 4, Fer- 
guson and Fagan in ‘‘ Duffy’s Blun- 
ders.”’ 

May 6 to 11, Richard Golden in ‘‘Old 
Jed Prouty.”’ 

HoLLis STREET: April 29 to May 4, 
Ada Rehan in repertoire. 

May 6 to 11, Alexander Salvini in 
‘‘Hamlet’’ and ‘‘ The Three Guards- 
men.”’ 

In preparation, ‘‘ The Outlaw.”’ 

KEITH’S: Vaudeville. 
MusEuM: April 29 to May 4, Robert 
Mantell in repertoire. 

May 6, Marie Burroughs in ‘‘ The 
Profligate.’’ 

Later, ‘‘Romeo 
‘*Leah.”’ 

PARK: Sadie Martinot in ‘‘The Pass- 
port.” 

TREMONT: April 29, William Collier in 
‘Who is Jones ?’’ 

May 13, Madame Réjane in reper- 
toire. 


and Juliet” and 

















AUTHORS AND BOOKS 


HE bookstalls continue to exhibit a 

vast improvement in the quality of 
their literary display. The smoke and 
the fumes of that false system of zesthet- 
icism which have so long darkened the 
artistic atmosphere, to the despair of 
those who love purity and morality in 
their daily reading, seem to have cleared 
away, in obedience to higher ends and 
aims. Not only in the realms of solid, 
instructive, and didactic literature has 
there been an improvement in morale 
that is plainly perceptible, but even in 
light reading the torch of healthy pro- 
gress appears to have lightened up the 
scene. 

This month will hereafter be remem- 
bered as notable in the production of a 
series of books which appeal not only to 
that more expansive knowledge of the 
events of the day which are in keeping 
with our advance in other directions, 
but also instill a more vivid realization 
and appreciation of the lessons that are 
to be learned from the landmarks of our 
history in the past. As a special ex- 
ample in this latter line the historical 
romance, by Charles Carleton Coffin, 
entitled, ‘‘ Daughters of the Revolution 
and Their Times,’’ appeals with peculiar 
force to the citizens of Boston and its 
vicinity, both old and young. Its con- 
tents serve admirably as a forcible argu- 
ment in favor of that agitation which is 
now going on, as to the introduction 
into our city schools of the especial 
study of the history of our own common- 
wealth. The author himself says that 
he has endeavored to briefly ‘‘ present 
some of the acts of our Revolutionary 
period, in order that the school children 
of the country may have an accurate 
comprehension of the underlying causes 
which brought about resistance to the 
tyranny of the mother country.’’ From 
another point of view, too, his narrative 
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is deeply interesting and instructive; 
for surely the time must have at last ar- 
rived when we can read, without the 
least particle of prejudice or animosity, 
of the sacrifices and sufferings of those 
who were loyalists in those days. After 
all, they were simply people who dif- 
fered, from principle, with the others of 
our forefathers; and we ought now to be 
able to pass a just and undiscriminating 
judgment on the reasons by which they 
were controlled. 

The story opens in the fall of 1769. 
In compliance with the agitation of the 
people the Stamp Act had been repealed 
and the unrest and disquiet it had fos- 
tered had become in some measure 
allayed. The period of apparent rest, 
after such a moment of trial, is described 
in the form of a story that is very read- 
able. The alternating hours of despair 
and hope, of pleasure and of pain, of 
delight and of sorrow, are all most 
vividly described. At this late period 
of time which with its long lapse sepa- 
rates us from those Revolutionary inci- 
dents through which our.fathers were 
compelled to pass, it is difficult to com- 
prehend with anything like accuracy 
the reasons and motives by which they 
were guided in all their acts. Prompted 
as they were by that seemingly native 
spirit of liberty which grew, without 
any fostering or cultivation, in their 
rugged breasts, it is possible that they 
regarded as acts of the direst tyranny 
many things which in these days would 
be looked upon as trivial and slight. Be 
it as it may, their history is one of the 
grandest that has come down to us with 
the progress of time, and deserves to be 
forever commemorated in living, burn- 
ing words, in every phrase which the 
pen can frame. This, from a social, 
practical, mercantile,and economic point 
of view, the author has done remarkably 














well, and we commend his book to the 
study of all just and discriminating 
patriots. 

The work is published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., is handsomely bound in 
linen, and bears upon the front of the 
cover a picture of ‘‘ Dorothy Q,’’ as she 
is said to have actually appeared. 

Just as there have been impostors and 
charlatans in the world of letters and of 
art, so we have at various times been 
overwhelmed with an inundation of pre- 
tenders in the realms of thedrama. So 
fascinating and attractive are the allure- 
ments of the stage that many innocent 
young people have been easily misled 
into placing themselves in the hands 
and under the tutelage of the most igno- 
rant and uneducated so-called ‘‘ elocu- 
tionists,’’ in the hope that they might 
very soon graduate with honors from a 
‘theatrical school,’’ and be fitted to as- 
sume an enviable place in the judgment 
of the public critics and censors of the 
day. With most of these tyros in the 
‘‘ mysterious art’’ the methods and the 
manners of the stage have known no 
change since tragedy was portrayed by 
Macready and Kean, and comedy had 
as its most striking exponent a Williams 
ora Toole. But now we have changed 
all that and we are fortunate enough to 
have among us those who appreciate at 
their true value the dignities and the 
triumphs of the ‘‘Sock and Buskin.”’ 

Since Aristotle established a few of 
the higher laws of dramatic effect the 
culture of the human race has grown 
more than two thousand years older. 
Not only have the artistic forms, the 
stage, and the methods of representa- 

tion undergone a great change, but 
what is more important, the spiritual 
and moral nature of men, the relation 
of the individual to the race and to the 
highest forces of early life, the idea of 
freedom, the conception of the Being of 
Divinity, have experienced great revo- 
lutions. A wide field of dramatic mate- 


rial has been lost, but a new and wider 
With the moral 


range has been won. 
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and political principles which control 
our life our notion of the beautiful and 
the artistically effective has been largely 
developed. And in no one arena of our 
present every-day world has this fact 
become more plainly apparent than 
upon the mimic stage, which we have 
learned to love so well. In proof of this 
a book has been written, entitled, 
“Technique of the Drama,’’ and con- 
taining a forcible, and at the same time 
a reasonable and convincing, exposition 
of dramatic art and composition. An 
authorized translation has been made 
from the sixth German edition of it, by 
Elias J. MacEwan, M. A., and it has 
been published, in a very neat volume, 
by S. C. Griggs & Co. of Chicago. Its 
author is the famous Dr. Gustav Frey- 
tag, than whom there is known to be 
no more cultured and technically gifted 
writer in this line, and we commend its 
careful and conscientious study to all 
who may aspire to future distinction 
upon the stage. 

The study of the principles of political 
science is a neaessary part of a liberal 
education, and a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of legal science are no less essen- 
tial to every citizen. Though these facts 
ought to be self-evident, the popular 
study of law and of good government 
has been strangely neglected here, 
and it has been a real comfort to come 
across a book whose chief aim in sup- 
plying this manifest want is to present, 
in such a form as may be used as a text- 
book for schools, a broad and compre- 
hensive view of the principles of govern- 
ment and of law in the United States. 
Inasmuch as these principles are sub- 
stantially the same in every portion of 
our common country our young people 
may easily learn the varied rights and 
duties of a citizen in relation to his 
government and his fellow men. The 
book has been written by Andrew W. 
Young, author of ‘‘American States- 
men,’’ ‘‘Citizen’s Manual of Govern- 
ment and Law,’’ etc.; and its range of 
contents is more thorough and com. 
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prehensive than any we remember to 
have read. Part I. treats of the general 
principles of the government, of govern- 
ment in the State and in the Union; 
and in Part II. there is a valuable digest 
of common and statutory law (or mu- 
nicipal law) and of international law. 
These in their turn are subdivided and 
made to embrace every possible point 
with reference to our system upon which 
the earnest student might desire in- 
formation. The work has been carefully 
revised by Salter S. Clark, counsellor 
at law, and in its present shape there 
could be no more desirable or valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the 
politico-economic methods of thought 
and action upon which our govern- 
mental theories are based. The book is 
from the press of Maynard, Merrill & 
Co., 43, 45 and 47 East Tenth Street, 
New York. 

‘‘The New Harry and Lucy; a Story 
of the Boston of To-day,’’ written by 
Edward E. Hale and Lucretia P. Hale, 
and coming forth very prettily bound, 
from the press of Robert Brothers of 
Boston, is a volume of that class which, 
as Abraham Lincoln once said, ‘‘ people 
who like that sort of book will read 
with satisfaction’? two hundred years 
hence, if by good fortune a copy be pre- 
served in the Public Library. The 
critical student of Anne Hutchinson 
or Thomas Dudley or John Winthrop 
to-day would be delighted if some boy 
or girl of 1635, 1636, or 1637 had conde- 
scended to leave for us any such state- 
ment of the methods of daily life, in the 
peninsular then known as ‘‘Lost Town.”’ 
To the young it may be said that this is 
the Boston of to-day. 

The authors say: ‘‘To the dull reader, 
supposing there were such who bought 
books with the imprint of our pub- 
lishers, it may be said that the several 
chapters of this book appeared in suc- 
cessive numbers in ‘‘The Boston Com- 
monwealth’’ within a few days of the 
dates which are mentioned therein. The 
book, therefore, is really a contempo- 


raneous picture of the life of Boston in 
the summer and autumn of 1891!.’’ 

An interesting Southern story has 
been recently published by Roberts 
Brothers of Boston, entitled, ‘‘ The Sons 
of Ham,’’ about whom so much that is 
at once amusing and tragic, according 
to the aspect in which it has been viewed, 
has been laid before our readers at the 
North. There is always a certain sort 
of attraction in these well-worn tales, 
for they treat of scenes and episodes 
which sometimes appeal with a great 
deal of pathetic strength to the lovers of 
liberty in what we deem to be our more 
favored clime. As usual the narrative 
is one in which are blended plots of love 
and of hatred and revenge, without 
which no story of the sunny South 
would be at all complete. It purports 
to be of the ‘‘new South,’’ but many of 
its happenings remind one so irresistibly 
of the ‘‘old”’ that it is difficult indeed to 
realize the truth of the assertion. The 
book is clean and entirely free from 
anything in the slightest degree objec- 
tionable, and for that reason it can be 
recommended to the casual reader. It is 
from the pen of Louis Pendleton, author 
of ‘‘In the Wire-grass,’’ ‘‘ The Wedding 
Garment,”’ etc. 

A really beautiful edition of the old 
and favorite story of ‘‘Paul and Vir- 
ginia,’’ which has brought so much 
pleasure to the minds of many of our 
older people of to-day, ‘‘in the time 
when they were young,’’ has been pub- 
lished, in unique form, by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. of Chicago. It is translated 
from the French of its author, Bernardin 


‘de Saint Pierre, witha biographical and 


critical introduction, by Melville B. 
Anderson, the translator of Hugo’s 
‘‘Shakespeare,’’ and other works. 

The date of the first publication of the 
tale cannot with any certainty be ascer- 
tained. Bernardin himself gives it as in 
1786, and Brunet, on the authority of 
Querard, mentions a 12mo edition of 
1787, but says that it was first published 
in the ‘‘ Etudes de la Nature.’? Numer- 
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ous editions have since been issued, but 
the four or five English translations 
which have been made are notoriously 
bad, the one making the greatest pre- 
tensions to being ‘‘careful,’’ and ‘‘ trans- 
parent’’ being probably the worst. The 
author early confessed that in this little 
book he was conscious of having at- 
tempted great things. If in this cate- 
gory he included the imparting of pleas- 
ure to a myriad of youthful readers, and 
the uplifting of their minds from the 
contemplation of worldly things to the 
enjoyments of the delights of nature, 
then he was most certainly correct. No 
purer, more cleanly, or healthful story 
has ever been written for the delectation 
and improvement of the young, and no 
moral more pathetic has ever been de- 
vised. As every generation reaches the 
years of understanding this charming 
narrative of trial andsadventure can 
with the utmost satisfaction be entrusted 
to their hands. 

““Trilby’’ is now a magic word — fit to 
conjure with—an incantation in itself. 
What a glamor of poetic, dreamy, pa- 
thetic scenes it brings before the eye. 
The Bohemian days and nights in the 
Quartier Latin, the blue skies, the 
sunny streets of a vanished Paris; the 
polyglot conversations, the irresistible 
slang of the studios, the absurdly- 
delicious pronunciation of British- 
French, the divine music of detestable 
Svengali, and the barely endurable 
Gecko; the pure love, rising like a water- 
lily from the deep-down slime of fateful 
depths; the mystery of the unknown 
power, the tragic thread drawn into the 
glowing tapestry, and changing the 
golden joy into the very pathos of doom. 

The earliest known mention of the 
word ‘“‘Trilby’’ is found in a French 
book. In 1820, or thereabouts, Charles 
Nodier made a journey from France to 
the Highlands of Scotland, and under 
the spell of the fascination exercised 
over him by the land of Scott and Burns 
he wrote a short story, entitled, ‘“‘ Trilby 
ou Le Latin d’Argail’’—‘‘ Trilby, the 


Fairy of Argyle.’’ He professed to have 
received the special impulse from some 
note in one of Scott’s romances, and 
his assertion is very credible, for ina 
systematic search through all the Wav- 
erly Novels there are to be found several 
references to goblins and household 
sprites. 

Estes & Lauriat have just published 
a fresh edition of this little work, in 
their characteristically elegant style. 
The translation and introduction have 
been written by Nathan Haskell Dole, 
and they are fully in keeping with the 
exquisite imagery of the story and the 
dainty manner in which it has been 
bound. 

Among other contributions is a vol- 
ume entitled, ‘‘My Lady,’ a pleasing 
story of provincial life in France, writ- 
ten by Marguerite Bouvet, that most 
charming writer of children’s books — 
the grace and excellence of whose pure 
and elegant diction are equalled by the 
moral they always convey. For the 
perusal of such a book as this, with its 
every-day, common sense plot, and inci- 
dents so readily appreciated by the 
youthful mind, such romances as appeal 
to the imagination alone are willingly 
laid aside and the senses become en- 
thralled with the high characters of 
which the story speaks. When the chil- 
dren of any age or country become in- 
terested with such homelike narratives 
as this, it speaks well for the future of 
the land they live in. It is just such 
style and material as these that THE 
BOSTONIAN loves to recommend to the 
young. The work bears the imprint of 
A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago, and is 
bound in their inimitable style. 

“A Sawdust Doll,’’ written by Mrs. 
Reginald De Koven, and one of the 
famous Peacock Library series issued by 
Messrs. Stone and Kimball of Chicago, 
merits attention. Its binding is in 
black and gold, of sumptuous style, 
with a representation, as a frontispiece, 
of the handsomely-plumaged bird from 
which the series takes its name. 
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Among its uncut, rough-edged leaves, 
now so popular in the upper circles of 
literary life, the authoress makes her 
entrée with éclat, and bids fair, in her 
chosen sphere, to rival her gifted hus- 
band in excellence of composition. Her 
book is a very natural story of social 
life, which holds its interest till the end. 

It is with a feeling of sadness, even 
akin to grief, when by the perusal of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s book, ‘‘ The 
Amateur Emigrant,’’ we are again 
forced to remember the unhappy fact 
that he is with us no more. In higher 
and fairer realms than this his bright 
imagination and kindly loving heart 
weave romances that can only be en- 
joyed by the spirits of fairyland. He 
lives here again, though, in the charm- 
ing pages he has left behind, and we 
may be comforted in communing with 
him through their medium. In this 
volume there are distinctive traces of 
that mild and gentle humor which 
made him so heartily enjoy the life he 
lived, and brought such constant pleas- 
ure to his host of readers. It is a narra- 
tive, an amusing and deeply interesting 
one, of a voyage from the Clyde to 
Sandy Hook, and the characters he meets 
with, and their various idiosyncrasies 
and oddities, are brought vividly before 
us, to our great enjoyment, and instruc- 
tion, too. The work is very prettily 
bound in green and gold, by Stone & 
Kimball of Chicago. 

‘‘Wild-flower Sonnets,’’ by Emily 
Shaw Forman, with illustrations by 
Abbott Graves, and published in dainti- 
ly-exquisite style by the Joseph Knight 
Company of Boston, will amply repay 
the searcher after pretty poems and 
artistic thoughts. 

Novels in paper covers are of unusual 
excellence. Probably there are not so 
many in point of number, but the range 
of subjects embraces the live topics of 
the day, and several good authors are 
brought out. The latest volumes re- 
ceived at this office are the following: 
G. W. Dillingham, New York, price, 
fifty cents: ““The Woman Who Didn’t,”’ 





by William Gill, is called by the pub- 
lishers ‘‘the greatest story of the age.” 
‘“‘Lady Oliver,’ by W. C. Falkner, 
author of ‘‘White Rose of Memphis,” 
is one of the most important of the 
Southern Rose Series. ‘ Never!’ by 
Mentor, is a handbook for the uninitiated 
and inexperienced aspirants to refined 
society’s giddy heights and glittering 
attainments. ‘‘ Rita, or the Sin’s Har- 
vest,’’ by Ray Nard, is very interesting, 
‘Over the Chafing-Dish,’’ by Harriet M. 
Bailey, tells of new things to eat and 
how to cook them, two popular cook- 
books in one volume. M. J. Ivers & 
Co., of New York, have recently pub- 
lished the following well-selected list 
at twenty-five cents each: ‘“The Fortune 
Seeker, or The Bridal Day,’ by that 
popular author, Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth, will demand attention as 
do her two other later titles, ‘‘The 
Missing Bride, or Marian the Avenger,”’ 
and ‘‘The Lost Heiress.’’ Mrs. South- 
worth’s style has a host of admirers, 
and anything from her prolific pen is 
always in demand. ‘‘The Stickit Min- 
ister and Some Common Men,”’ by S. R. 
Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Raiders,’’ is 
one of the most pleasing books of the 
day. ‘Captain Brand of the Schooner 
Centipede,’’ by Lieut. Henry A. Wise, 
U.S. N. (Harry Gringo), is a thrilling 
narration of a pirate of eminence in the 
West Indies, his loves and exploits, to- 
gether with some account of the singu- 
lar manner by which he departed this 
life. ‘‘A Change of Air ’’ is one of An- 
thony Hope’s most interesting books. 
Like his ‘‘The Dolly Dialogues,”’ it 
gives the readers food for thought re- 
garding matters of social life. ‘‘The 
Picture of Dorian Gray,’’ is by Oscar 
Wilde. 

Rand, McNally & Co. of Chicago and 
New York, have the credit of always 
publishing books worthy to be carefully 
read Many of them deserve a place 
on the library shelves. ‘‘ Dorothy’s 
Double,’’ by G. A. Henty, the author of 
so many pleasing tales of the sea, is an 
excellent story of a great deception. 
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Very respegtfully yours, F. W. Hate, General Manager.” 
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‘‘Martin Hewitt, Investigator,’’ by 
Arthur Morrison, is of the Conan Doyle 
class of stories, intricate plot, cleverly 
and interestingly unravelled. ‘‘A Coun- 
try Sweetheart,’’ by Dora Russell, the 
author of ‘‘ His Will and Hers,’’ holds 
the attention of the reader until the 
very last line. 

Clear type, good paper, and attractive 
covers are not the least merits of Laird 
& Lee’s (Chicago) twenty-five-cent 
publications. 

‘*Sunbeams and Shadows,’’ by Edgar 
C. Blum, is out ofthe ordinary. Its plot 
is subtle, character true to life, and lan- 
guage excellent. The illustrations are 
finely drawn and beautifully printed. 
‘* Not Yet,’’ by Mary Weller Robbins, is 
a most peculiar romance. Seldom have 
we read a novel that so closely held our 
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It treats of the theosophical 
It is 


attention. 
question in a most charming way. 
profusely and prettily illustrated. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, IIl., 
have issued a few choice works, among 
the best being ‘‘A Siren’s Son,’’ by Susie 
Lee Bacon. It is understood that the 
sale of this book has been very large 
and is constantly increasing. 

The Mascot Publishing Company, 
New York, have hit the popular taste in 
their latest, entitled, ‘‘The Divorce 
Mill,’’ being a series of realistic sketches 
of the South Dakota divorce colony. 
The authors, Harry Hazel and A. L. 
Lewis, are thoroughly posted on matters 
relative to the place and subject and © 
have succeeded in bringing out a book 
that will no doubt meet with a large de- 
mand. 
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The numerous commendations 
that have reached us with regard 
to the change of our cover, both in 
color and style, are a valuable trib- 
ute to the judgment and good taste 
characterizing its design. As the 
April number was the initial one of 
our second volume it is naturally a 
cause of congratulation to have 
been inundated with the many ex- 
pressions of compliment and praise 
which have reached us, even from 
distant States. Among our sub- 
scribers we already number quite a 
host of those who, although now 
residing in other sections of the 
Union, still look back with pride to 
Massachusetts as the place of their 
birth, and to Boston as the city of 
their earliest and most enduring 
love. 


Our poster for May will excite 
unusual interest. It is redolent 
with the associations of the month. 
It represents a tall lithe woman, 
nerved with the vigor and intellect 
which have come with the intelli- 
gence and common sense of the 
nineteenth century, enduing her 
sex with a strength of mind and 
muscularity of body that admirably 
fit them for entrance upon another 
advance in the cycle of time. She 
gazes with yearning upon the blos- 
soms which are just beyond her 
reach, amid which Cupid sits en- 
throned, while the fragrance they 
scatter all around are the purest 
and most perfect embodiment of 
that ‘‘sweetness and light’’ of 
which our women of the end of the 
century are the most charming ex- 
ponents. 


* * * * * 
The photographs of the tombs, 
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so rudely invaded by the jugger- 
naut of progress, in the shape of 
the rapid transit subway, are ex- 
tremely realistic. They represent 
the condition of the graves and of 
the coffins as they actually ap- 
peared, even before the newspapers 
had found time to chronicle the 
story; and while it is notable that 
their details are somewhat grew- 
some, and their representation par- 
takes of a ghoulish character, still 
there isreally nothing to be ashamed 
of or abashed at, in the resuscita- 
tion of the memory of many of 
those whose services adorn the 
pages of history and have added so 
greatly to their country’s renown. 
The photographs are published by - 
reason of THE BOSTONIAN’s fidelity 
to the history and progress of the 
day. In years to come they will 
be valuable as mementos of a peri- 
od in which much excitement was 
aroused by the removal of the 
graves. 


* * * * * 


In the article entitled, ‘‘ Woods’ 
Boston Museum,’’ is the record ofa 
veritable ‘‘find.’’ There are many 
of our writers who have devoted 
themselves in great measure to Bos- 
ton’s history, in various regards, 
and among them all there has been 
no one to make this discovery of so 
valuable a landmark in our city’s 
past. Nothing has ever been known 
of the subject on which it treats, 
and the locality from which, in case 
of fire, water was readily obtained, 
has always been shrouded in a maze 
of mystery. It has been reserved 
for THE BOSTONIAN to tear away 
the veil, and thus to rescue from 
oblivion the knowledge of an im- 
portant fact. 
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The alacrity with which applica- 
tion has been made for the bound 
copies of the first six numbers of 
THE BosToNIAN, forming its first 
volume, we have accepted as an- 
other proof of public favor. The 
color in which the binding has been 
done was selected with an especial 
purpose to avoid anything that 
would be apt to fade. Those who 
now wish to subscribe to the Maga- 
zine from the beginning can send 
$1.50 for their subscription from 
last October, and with it eighty 
cents to pay for the binding of the 
first volume. They will then at 
once receive a bound volume, and 
will be supplied with THE Bosto- 
NIAN monthly, to the close of their 
subscription year. The first num- 
ber of the Magazine (that for Octo- 
ber, 1894) and perhaps some others, 
we cannot supply in any other form 
than in this bound volume, as the 
editions of them are out of print. 


* * * * * 


THE BOSTONIAN is now estab- 
lished in commodious quarters, at 
83 Newbury Street, opposite the 
buildings of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, where a 
hearty welcome will be extended 
by this latest exponent of Boston’s 
literary tone and culture to all 
who may feel interested in main- 
taining the high character and in- 
telligence of our city. The apart- 
ments of THE BOSTONIAN are to 
serve both as a resting and a work- 
ing place for the members of the 
various women’s clubs throughout 
the State. All possible conveni- 
ences will be placed at their dis- 
posal, and every effort constantly 
made to render the offices of THE 
BOSTONIAN a_ veritable Mecca 
for the intelligent and learned 
women of the day. THE BosTon- 
IAN has its own Lecture Bureau, 
from which at short notice it will 
supply lecturers for any of the 
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women’s or other clubs, at such 
prices as will be mutually satisfac- 
tory. The Magazine aims particu- 
larly to be regarded and used as 
the medium of the women’s clubs, 
and all possible endeavors will be 
exerted to advance their interests 
and accommodate their wants. In 
our June number a photograph 
will be given of the exterior and 
interior of our new home, with an 
article more fully descriptive of its 
purposes and ends. 
* * * * * 


We are greatly pleased to an- 
nounce that Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz—occupying by herself a most 
prominent position in Boston’s lit- 
erary life—will conduct for THE 
BOSTONIAN permanently a depart- 
ment devoted to the aggrandize- 
ment and furtherance of the inter- 
ests of all the women’s clubs 
throughout the State. Her high 
reputation as a writer renders it 
unnecessary to say anything more 
than barely to announce this fact, 
in which we feel so great a pride. 


* * * * * 


The demand for our monthly 
posters has been so urgent that all 
of them, from the beginning, in- 
cluding the month of February, 
have been entirely exhausted. Of 
the others there are only a few still 
left, copies of which will be furn- 
ished on application, at the price 
of ten cents each. 

* * * * * 


THE BosTronrAn for June will 
be what may be called a ‘‘ Summer 
Issue,’’ in which special attention 
will be paid to matters and things 
whose discussion is _ especially 
adaptable then. The leading arti- 
cle will be ‘‘ From Pilgrim to Puri- 
tan,’’ by several BOSTONIAN cor- 
respondents and artists. No lover 
of old or new Boston, and no one 
who is jealous of her honor, ad- 


. 
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vancement, and fame, can afford 
to forego the reading of this 
charming character sketch of ‘‘ ye 
olden time.’’ 

* * * * * 


In July the Christian Endeavor- 
ers will be with us, and for their 
especial benefit, and so as to make 
known to them all the conveniences 
and beauties of the city, a sou- 
venir edition will be issued for that 
month. It will be of greater. size 
than usual and will afford more 
space for advertisers, with whom 
we would be glad at once to make 
necessary arrangements. 

* * * * * 

The ‘‘ Equipoise Waist,’’ adver- 
tised in this issue by the George 
Frost Company, has long been ex- 
tensively patronized, as a healthful 
and comfortable substitute for the 


corset. It has become one of the 
fair sex’s ‘‘established institu- 
tions,’’ which they cannot very 


well afford to do without. 
* 7. * * * 


The Emerson College of Oratory 
is the largest institution of its kind 
in the world. It was established 
in 1880 as a private school, and 
its growth was so extremely rapid 
that in 1886 the school was for- 
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mally incorporated by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. It 
teaches oratory as an art, and gives 
a systematic training in the princi- 
ples upon which the art is based. 


* * * * * 


By the excellence of its goods, 
both in beauty and durability, the 
New London Wash Silk Company, 
with Messrs. Hammond & Knowl- 
ton, 100 Chauncey Street, as their 
Boston agents, have quickly won 
for themselves a very respectable 
position, both in the trade and 
among the public. They are well 
spoken of everywhere, and we com- 
mend them to our readers. 

* * * * * 


The Kranich & Bach Piano is 
full worthy to have its announce- 
ment in THE BOSTONIAN. The 
most famous vzrtuosi and tmpresa- 
rios have given it the imprint of 
their highest praise, and pianists of 
greatest note in social circles pro- 
nounce it as among the very best. 

* * * * * 


The famous Madame Pinault, 37 
Temple Place, needs no introduc- 
tion here. All the ladies know 
her, and are constant in their com- 
mendation. 
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